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A DRAWN GAME. 
BY BASIL. 


AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT,” ETC. 
——_———_——— 


CHAPTER XVI. ESTRANGED. 
4 Mrs. Tuck, after her illness, took more 
_care of herself. She committed the entire 
management of the household to Ida—whose 
housekeeping was the very perfection of 
neatness, economy, and comfort—and from 
being in other ways active and managing, 
or, we might say, even, meddlesome, 
became suddenly indolent and apathetic. 
She breakfasted and read her letters in 
bed, and came down only when Ida, who 
from of old was an early riser, had got a 
good day’s housekeeping work done. 

Nevertheless, the morning after the ball, 
Mrs, Tuck put in an appearance before 
eleven o’clock, and this though she did not 
if get to bed before five. Nor was this the 
sole or most surprising change in her. She 
had come round altogether to Ida’s views 
as regards Mr. Seville-Sutton, and thought 
it right to be down early to-day to save 
; the girl a painful interview with that 
gentleman in case he should call in the 
morning, as was just possible. 
' “Tm afraid he’ll ask to see me, Mrs. 
Tuck.” 

“T don’t think he will, dear.” And 
\ then, after a pause, to get her thoughts 
into diplomatic order, she continued : “ Ida, 
do you remember what you said last night | 
about wishing you had a chance of being | 
chosen for yourself, and not for your pro- | 
> Spects? Well, my dear, I’m sorry to say 
1 I don’t think your prospects are so settled 
4, and certain as I imagined. My poor dear 
| husband has got so low about himself that 
| he talks now of leaving half his money to 
i Charities. I’ve no patience with people, 
i who can’t bear to give away a penny in 
i their lifetime, leaving their money to 
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charities, trying to take it with them in a 
circular-note to the next world.” This 
with an asperity unusual from her, for Mr. 


and had been exasperating this morning. ¢ 
“‘ But there’s no good in being grieved or 
angry about it. If he chooses to do it, he 
has a right to do it.” 

“Tm not grieved in the least, Mrs. 
Tuck,” said Ida, whose brightened face 
showed that, as was usual with her, she 
had said rather less than more than she } 
felt. ; 

In fact, she was relieved at the prospect | 
of being disembarrassed of her interested | 
suitors. 

“ T didn’t think you would be, my dear, 
for now you'll have your own way, ny 
that’s worth thirty thousand pounds to a 
wilful girl, We shall soon know whether 
the Don will choose the leaden casket, for ' 
I shall take care to tell him of the change 
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in your prospects before he commits him- }} 


self.” 

Here was a sudden change in Mrs, Tuck | 
—for it was plain enough that she was as | 
dead against the Don this morning as she 
had been last night in his favour. A word 4 
to explain her conversion. 

Ida’s prospects were not a whit worse | 
to-day than they were yesterday. It is } 
true, Mr. Tuck had spoken that morning | 
about leaving large sums to charities, but 
it was not the first nor the twentieth time ¢ 
that he had declared this intention, and { 
Mrs. Tuck had complete confidence in her ] 
power to foil it. It was no change in 
Ida’s prospects, then, that changed Mrs. § 
Tuck. Nor was her conversion due wholly }. 
to her conviction that Ida’s mind was made 
up unalterably against Lord Ellerdale and } 
the Don, though this had something to do 
with it. But what mainly had to do with 


it was the following epistle, received that J} 
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morning from the afore-mentioned Admi- 
rable Crichton—a nephew of Mrs. Tuck’s, 
Captain Richard Brabazon : 
*€ Morrison’s Hotel, Dublin. 

‘DEAR AUNT,—I mean to look you up 
next week, if I’ve to pawn my watch for 
it—not unlikely, unless my aunt robs my 
uncle of the pleasure of advancing a pony. 
I had to cut short my visit at Bunratty 
Castle (Lord Liffey’s). Shooting good, but 
a trifle wild. You may judge, when they 
took me(!) for a landlord last Friday in 
broad day, but my horse reared at the 
flash, and they missed me. Faith, there 
won't be a landlord left in the country 
soon if they don’t pass some kind of game 
law to preserve ’em. Lord Liffey is strictly 
preserved at present. He’s all the lower 
doors and windows strongly lined with 
Peelers, who they say are as good as earth- 
works against ordinary bullets. But I 
couldn’t stand the place any longer. It 
was as bad as being a king or a convict, 
having fellows in uniform always at your 
heels. The day before I left, Liffey wanted 
to show me the last grave they’d dug for 
him, not a stone’s-throw from the back 
door, yet it took us ten minutes to get 
there; what with the reconnaissance in 
force, and then the muster in the hall, and 
then the funeral march to the grave, two 
Peelers in front of us, one at each side, 
and two behind. That finished me, and 
here l am. But, faith, I find this place 
too hot to hold me now, just because they 
won't take me for a landlord here, when 
it’s billets in place of bullets that are 
flying. If youcan’t send me more than my 
travelling expenses, I shall have to get 
Blake to smuggle me through the duns 
and bailiffs, bad luck to them! You 
remember Ned Blake, don’t you? He'’sa 
Land Leaguer now, and is doing well. 
He says he'll give me a certificate of 
character as an evicted tenant who shot a 
process-server, and then not a man in 
Ireland dare lay a finger on me. But I'd 
have to shave and have my head cropped, 
which wouldn’t do for La Superba. Have 
you sold her yet? If not, let me know 
the figure, as there are one or two fellows 
here on the look-out for something of the 
sort, By the way, I shall probably be on 
sale myself when my watch is gone. 
‘ Eighteen hands; warranted sound ; tem- 
per like a lamb ; will run in double harness, 
Just suit a lady.’ You, my dear aunt, 
can have me in exchange for a pony, which 
I hope you'll send by return to your affec- 
tionate nephew, Dick BRABAZON.” 





By-the-bye, it was this “pony ” Mr. Tuck 
had been so nasty about as to provoke 
Mrs. Tuck’s fling at those who so clung to 
their money as to try to take it with them 
in a circular-note to the next world. How- 
ever, before the day was out she extracted 
the twenty-five pounds, and sent them to 
her beleaguered nephew. 

To this young gentleman—as may be 
inferred from his letter—truth was as 
precious as gold to the gold-beater. He 
made a little of it go a long way. He 
would take the merest film of truth and 
blow it out into the most light, lively, and 
iridescent soap-bubbles for the entertain- 
ment.of himself and his friends. 

Indeed, he had got so into the habit of 
mixing a grain of fact with a drachm of 
imagination, that he could hardly dis- 
tinguish them himself a week after he had 
compounded them. And, as we have 
seen, it was a family failing, for Mrs. 
Tuck herself held truth too precious to be 
used extensively, unless as a wash or 
gilding. 

Therefore she condoned this failing of 
his, or rather hardly regarded it as a blot 
upon his other perfections. For the rest, 
he was the most sociable man in the world. 
He not only could, but would make him- 
self pleasant to any society in which he 
found himself, and though he would forget 
your very existence the moment your back 
was turned, you felt yourself, while with 
him, in the very centre of his thoughts 
and of his heart. Not that he was in- 
sincere. He really did feel kindly towards 
you until the next friend he met displaced 
you. His heart, in fact, was facile as the 
photographer’s plate on which your image 
is taken vividly and instantaneously, but is 
rubbed off to make way for that of the next 
sitter. 

This impressionability made him gene- 
rosity itself. He would give to a beggar 
the very last shilling of his friend—the 
beggar being present, and the friend he 
beggared absent. And this charity was 
twice blessed, for he would borrow his 
friend’s last shilling in so graceful and 
gracious a way, as to make the man 
imagine for the moment that a singular 
kindness had been done to him. No doubt 
when he got home, and felt in his empty 
pockets, he would come to think there must 
be some mistake somewhere until he met 
Dick again, and in his fascinating society 
found it was all right. 

For the rest, we must say, in explana- 
tion of Dick’s letter, and of Dick himself, 
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that he was an Anglo-Irishman. English- 
men in Ireland, it is said, become Hiber- 
nicis ipsis Hiberniores ; but, to redress the 
balance, an Irish Tory is more English 
than the English in his politics, prejudices, 
and egotism. Now Dick wasan Irish Tory 
of the Tories, and turned Queen’s evidence 
against his countrymen, after the base 
manner of his kind, in order to escape 
being confounded with them in a common 
condemnation. 

Dick’s letter reached his aunt at a fortu- 
nate moment, when she was sure Ida 
would accept neither the Don nor Lord 
Ellerdale, and not at all sure that she would 
not, with her absurd ideas, fall into the 
hands of some adventurer. Probably the 
reader will not see how this fate was to be 
averted by her falling into Captain Braba- 
zon’s hands; but then the reader is not 
Dick’s idolising aunt. She thought Dick 
as perfect as it is possible for a fallen 
creature born to frailty, unredeemed by 
rank or wealth, to be. Besides, the match 
had this merit in her eyes—it would take 
all her skill to bring ié about. Dick and 
“La Superba,” as he called Ida, had met 
before without taking Mrs, Tuck’s view of 
each other, but Mrs. Tuck trusted to con- 
vert them by assuring Dick that Ida’s 
three thousand a year was certain as Mr. 
Tuck’s death, and by representing Dick and 
his suit to Ida as absolutely disinterested. 
Meantime she would keep the field clear of 
other suitors by spreading the report that 
Mr. Tuck would leave, certainly the great 
bulk of his fortune, and possibly the whole 
of it, to charities. 

Therefore she hurried down this morn- 
ing to clear the field of the Don, and 
through him to start the report of the 
precariousness of Ida’s fortune. When 
the Don did call, late in the afternoon, 
he found Mrs. Tuck in the drawing-room, 
looking surprised to see him. After the 
Don had solemnly and favourably pro- 
nounced his opinions on the weather, the 
ball, and Mrs. Tuck’s appearance there- 
after, he proceeded in due course to enquire 
for Mr. Tuck. . 

“He’s auything but well, Mr. Seville- 
Sutton, [ am sorry to say. He’s in a very 
low state both of mind and body,” in a 
tone rather of annoyance than of grief, and 
then, after a slight pause, she resumed : 
“Tm sure you'll excuse me, Mr. Seville- 
Sutton, but as I know youre a warm 
supporter of all the county charities, I 
thought, perhaps, it was you who put this 
notion into my poor dear husband’s head. 





After all these years! Without a warn- 
ing! So set upon it! NothingI can say!” 
These disjointed sentences escaped from 
Mrs. Tuck as she held her handkerchief 
before her distressed face. 

“* May I ask what notion is this to which 
you refer, Mrs. Tuck?” stiffly. 

“It’s not for my own sake. I’m sure 
you'll do me the justice to believe that I’m 
not thinking of myself, but that poor dear 
girl always led to think, and every one else 
led to think, that she was to be his heiress, 
and now to turn round in a moment, it’s 
cruel, But I cannot think you looked at 
it in this way, Mr. Seville-Sutton, or you 
would not have used the great influcnce 
you have over my poor dear husband to 
persuade him into such a—such a breach 
of trust, I may almost call it.” 

“ What breach of trust? What do you 
mean, Mrs. Tuck?” not now stiffly at all, 
but in a sharp, short tone of alarm. 

“These charities—this leaving nearly 
all his fortune to charities.” 

“To charities !” exclaimed the Don, half 
starting from his seat. 

“Then it wasn’t you at all, Mr. Seville- 
Sutton? I’m sure I beg your pardon, but 
I knew no one had so much influence 
with my poor dear husband as you. If 
you'd only use it, Mr. Seville-Sutton, to 
dissuade him. But it’s no use; nothing 
will move him.” 

“ Did you say the bulk of his fortune?” 
asked the Don, aghast. 

“There’s my little pittance. He can’t 
touch that, and he must make some kind 
of provision for that poor child. But I’ve 
no right to trouble you with family matters, 
Mr. Seville-Sutton,” checking herself, as 
though she had said more than was proper 
or prudent, and assuming a discreet and 
dignified reserve. ‘I was betrayed into 
speaking of them through thinking that 
only you, who have such influence over 
my poor dear husbaud, could have per- 
suaded him into this. But I did you 
injustice, Mr. Seville-Sutton, and I hope 
you'll forgive me.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Tuck, certainly ; and 
I hope you'll believe that I’m sincerely 
sorry, most sincerely sorry that Mr. Tuck 
has made this extraordinary, and—and I 
must call it—iniquitous change in his in- 
tentions.” 

“1m sure you are,” with an unquench- 
able twinkle in her eyes. 

“ And I owe you an apology, Mrs. ‘Tuck, 
for intruding upon you at such a moment. 
Another day when you are more composed 
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I may do myself the honour to call upon 
you. Good-bye, Mrs. Tuck.” 


“Good-bye, Mr. Seville-Sutton. I need 
hardly ask you to say nothing of this 
matter, which my unjust suspicion betrayed 
me into mentioning.” 

“T regard the confidence as sacred, Mrs. 
Thank you. 


Tuck. Don’t move, pray. 
Good-bye.” 

The Don almost hurried from the room 
and from the house at a pace which, for 
him, was indecorous, yet half stopped once 
or twice to exclaim mentally : 

“What an escape! What a narrow 
escape! By Jove!” 

When the footman asked him, as he was 
getting into his carriage, where they were 
to drive to, he answered, “To charities !” 
and was, in fact, thrown altogether on his 
beam-ends by the shock. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Tuck, feeling something 
of the triumph of a well-graced actress who 
had just taken the house by storm, sought 
out Ida to give her a much modified report 
of the interview. She led Ida to believe, 
without directly saying it, that she had 
incidentally disclosed Mr. Tuck’s intentions 
to Mr. Seville-Sutton by asking the Don’s 
advice as to the most deserving charities. 

“He’s a poor creature, my dear, and 
you're well quit of him. You should have 
seen him when he heard of it! He looked 
like a mute at his own funeral, a touch of 
real feeling in his glum face at last. 
‘Allow me to assure you, madam, that 
I am beyond measure distressed at this 
most astonishing, and—you will pardon me 
for saying it—most iniquitous change 
in Mr. Tuck’s intentions,’” mimicking to 
the life the Don’s sepulchral voice and 
elephantine manner. Then, remembering 
with what fervour and frequency she had 
heretofore pleaded this gentleman’s cause, 
she added: “ You were right, my dear, and 
I was wrong. But who'd have thought 
that a man of his wealth would be so 
| mercenary ?” 
| Ida was relieved, and, truth to tell, 
|| mortified also. She had been certain before 
that the Don cared only for her fortune, 
yet this cynical confirmation of her certainty 
was mortifying. And it was not the sole 
mortification in store for her. 

Lord Ellerdale, upon being chaffed about 
Ida on the day after the ball, announced 
her engagement to Mr. Seville-Sutton, 
giving his authority, that of the Don him- 
self. The news spread like wildfire, but 
was followed fast by the Don’s contradic- 
tion given with an embarrassment which 





was perplexing, until this news, in turn, 
was overtaken by that of the fall in Ida’s 
fortunes, when all became clear. 
Ida had been jilted by Mr. Seville- 
Sutton, on the Don’s discovering that her 
prospects were all moonshine. There 
were at first a good many apocryphal 
versions of the manner of this discovery 
flying about; but the one which finally 
fulfilled Vincentian conditions of canonicity 
—as that held everywhere, always, and by 
all—was this: that on the day after the 
ball Mr. Seville-Sutton insisted on seeing 
Mr. Tuck about settlements; that he did 
see him notwithstanding all Mrs. Tuck’s 
desperate endeavours to prevent him, and 
that then the truth came out, which was 
that Ida’s prospects were a pure fiction of 
Mrs. Tuck’s. Mr. Tuck had never for a 
moment meant to leave the girl more than 
five thousand pounds. Hereupon, of course, 
Mr. Seville-Sutton receded from his en- 
gagement, as anyone would who had been 
so ensnared ; ensnared not by Mrs. Tuck 
only, but by the girl herself; for it was 
little likely that Miss Luard had not heard 
a thousand times of her true prospects 
from Mr. Tuck, who was given to talk 
over-much of money matters, and especially 
of money obligations. That ‘my poor 
dear husband ” had herself spoken to more 
than one of Mr. Tuck’s intention to leave 
the bulk of his fortune to charities did not 
at all make against this canonical version 
—made for it rather—since it was a mere 
confession of her despair of concealing the 
true state of the case any longer. Lastly 
and conclusively, this version had Mr. 
Seville-Sutton’s imprimatur. At least, 
when it was discussed in his presence he 
admitted its accuracy by his silence. You 
see Mr. Seville-Sutton was so perfect a 
gentleman, that he could not break the 
silence he had pledged himself to Mrs. 
Tuck to keep. His gentlemanliness was as 
exquisite as his clothes, and went as deep. 
This deplorable affair was canvassed 
by every lady, young and old, for 
miles round, with much sad shaking 
of the head and more rejoicing of 
the heart. Ida’s reverse of fortune would 
set free a number of eligible young 
gentlemen, who had hitherto been her 
slaves. Besides, it was to be hoped that it 
would do the girl herself good. She had 
shown herself so haughty, heartless, and 
mercenary that the most Christian people — 
and Kingsford and its neighbourhood were 
full of most Christian people—spoke of the 
wretched affair with mixed feelings—hope 
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that it would do the girl good, fear that 
nothing would do her good, and pity for 
this utter overthrow of schemes which were 
laid so deep and which soared so high. 

We could afford to despise the scandal of 
Kingsford if it affected only the minds or 
the lives of its inhabitants ; but it affected 
also unfortunately the minds and lives of 
people with whom we have more concern 
—of Archie and of Ida. Archie heard at 
third hand from a friend of Lord Ellerdale, 
of Ida’s engagement to Mr. Seville-Sutton 
(but not of the change in her prospects 
nor of that gentleman’s having jilted her), 
and the news only confirmed his impression 
of her heartlessness. For what girl in the 
world would accept this tailor’s lay figure 
for anything but his fortune? 

As for Ida, with all her humility she 
never expected that she would lose so much 
consideration with the loss of her prospects. 
For having heard nothing of the story of 
her engagement to Mr. Seville-Sutton, she, 
of course, set down the sudden drop alto- 
gether to the loss of her prospects. And as 
every woman, or almost every one, thought 
it her duty to interpret to her the lesson of 
humility, not to say humiliation, read her 
by Providence, she felt very sore at heart, 
and as a consequence, very susceptible to 
such disinterested consideration as Captain 
Richard Brabazon was prepared to pay her. 

This bitterness overflowed a week after 
the ball. She was one of a picnic-party at 
Bolton Abbey, and was left alone with 
Mrs. Tuck on a seat above the Strid 
which commanded a view of Barden Tower. 
It was quite a new thing for her to be left 
alone, and not as pleasant as she had 
pictured it to be. In truth the girl was 
feeling very desolate. She had been 
shunned, or thought she had been shunned ; 
for the sudden change from the full blaze 
of popularity to twilight looked like night, 
and perhaps it was rather she that shrank 
away from the others than they who 
shrank from her. 

Anyhow, she was feeling thoroughly 
wretched, and had left Mrs. Tuck for a few 
minutes, under the pretence of gathering 
wild-flowers, in order to enjoy her misery 
in silence. She had gone a few steps 
along the narrow and winding path leading 
to Barden Tower, when, at a sharp turn, 
she came face to face with the very person 
then in her thoughts. She was almost 
startled into exclaiming, ‘“ Archie!” when 
his exelamation, ‘‘ Miss Luard!” in a tone 
not glad, or cordial even, but only surprised, 
froze the old name on her lips. If this 





one word “Archie” had escaped her it 
would have made all the difference in the 
world in both their lives. But Archie’s 
tone would have frozen the genial current 
of a much more gushing soul than Ida’s. 

In fact, he had heard only that morning 
from one of the two gentlemen he had left 
lighting their cigars a few steps behind 
him, of Ida’s engagement to Mr. Seville- 
Sutton. He had thought of nothing else 
all the morning, and was still thinking of 
it with exceeding bitterness, when he 
found himself face to face with the venal 
beauty herself. In Archie’s eyes there was 
nothing more disgraceful—even disgusting 
—than a girl’s selling herself in marriage 
—a girl who was not even driven to it by 
want. And that girl, Ida! 

Thereforehismanner wassuchasto suggest 
to Ida that he too was estranged from her 
—why, she could not think. So her heart 
closed up again like a flower when its sun 
sets. This will account for the exceeding 
interest of the following conversation | 
between two young people who had long 
looked forward to such a romantic meeting 
with the deepest yearning in their brightest 
day-dreams. 

“T hardly expected to meet you here, 
Miss Luard.” 

“T came with a picnic-party.” 

“ You've not been here before?” 

“ Ves, once.” 

“ Beautiful place.” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Have you lost your party ?” 

“No, thank you. Mrs. Tuck is there,” 
nodding towards the seat below. ‘“ How 
is Mrs. Pybus?” 

‘“‘She’s very well, thank you. She will 
be glad to hear that I’ve seen you.” 

Here, his friends rejoining him, he said 
“ Good-bye!” lifted his hat, and was gone. 

Poor Ida! She stood motionless for 
many minutes on the spot where he left 
her, with bitter tears in her heart. It was 
a mere fountain of tears which found no 
channel of relief. The old words, “ Oh, 
Ida, and I love you so!” the tone, the 
look, the action, which set them to such 
sweet music, were still, as they had always 
been, in her ears; but now they were a 
mere and a sad memory, and no more a 
hope and joy also. 
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We had a long early drive; but it was well 
worth the pains. I hope the horse thought 
so; for these West Norfolk roads are a 
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caution. We are told that if the peasant 
proprietor gets hold of the land, we shall 
all go back to primitive savagery. He 
has got hold of it in France to a very 
great extent; and there the roads are 
about the best in Europe. Here in West 
Norfolk is a land of big properties, yet 
the roads are simply horse-killing. The 
great man does not care; it is only 
one of his houses which stands on his 
Norfolk: estate; he keeps it up for the 
sake of the pheasants, and, when shooting 
is over, off he goes to his other house in a 
hunting shire. What cares he that the 
heavy sand makes ten miles as bad as 
twenty, and that his traction-engine, day 
after day dragging his timber, leaves things 
worse than rain and frost have made 
them? 

Brandon is our station. From Brandon 
an hour over the fen (railway I believe 
not very steady along there) and past 
glorious Ely brings us to Cambridge, and 
we are soon inside the little theatre to see 
and hear the Birds of Aristophanes. 

What a lot of ladies! Certainly not 
all from Girton and Newnham. One is 
inclined to ask, like the chief captain in 
the Acts: “Canst thou speak Greek?” 
But, hush! here is Dr. Parry’s music, and 
soon the curtain rises on that seashore of 
Mr. O'Connor, which did good service last 
year in the Ajax, helped out by a foreground 
of rocks, amid which are moving rest- 
lessly about two Greeks in travelling- 
costume—with the petasos (broad-brimmed 
felt hat) and the himation (cloak)—their 
slaves (no free Greek ever moved far without 
his slaves) carrying each a wine-jar and an 
olive branch. These are Peithetairos and 
Euelpides (Mr. Plausible and Mr. Hopeful), 
who have left Athens because it is too full of 
debts, and duns, and noise, and lawsuits ; 
and are looking for Utopia, They are 
under good guidance, Before starting they 
went to an old bird-fancier and invested a 
few pence each in an oracular raven and 
an equally oracular jackdaw. Each has 
his bird on his wrist, and is coaxing this 
biting, scratching prophet to give further 
information. But no; the oracle comes to a 
dead stop. Both birds point upwards, 
and decline to authorise any further 
advance. “It must he here, then,” cry 
the men, and begin kicking against the 
rocks in front of them. Yes, it is here, 
for out rushes the peewit (runner-bird, the 
bird-king’s page and porter), and angrily 
asks: “ Who's making all this noise?” 
The men are taken aback, but only for a 





moment ; and Plausible insists on seeing 
King Hoopoe. 

Out comes his majesty, a very good stage 
imitation of the bird into which King 
Tereus of Thrace was fabled to have been 
transformed. Of him, despite his queer 
appearance, the men are not at all afraid ; 
and then the Hoopoe’s human sympathies 
reassure them. They confide to him their 
longing for a city, but don’t somehow care 
for those that he suggests to them, including 
a very nice one down by the Red Sea; 
and, amid the talk, suddenly flashes on 
Plausible’s brain the idea of a great bird- 
city, built in mid-air, so as to intercept the 
reek of sacrifice and starve the gods into 
submission. ‘Summon your subjects,” he 
says to King Hoopoe, “and I'll develop my 
plan.” And a beautiful song it was, that 
royal summons, sung behind the scenes, 
while Hoopoe hopped and fluttered, and 
waved his wings, and turned his head 
on one side, and the two Athenians were, 
as well they might be, lost in admira- 
tion. “Oh, royal Zeus, what a flood 
of honey does that bird’s voice stream 
oer all the wood.” Ah, those Greeks! 
but, unfortunately, it is not Greek music 
at all. There is none in all the revived 
play. More’s the pity, for Professor 
Mahaffy, who has written so delightfully 
about Social Life in Old Greece, assures 
us that it was very good, though its 
scale was quite different from ours. The 
music is all Dr. Parry’s; even the raven 
with mouthpiece and double fiute plays 
a modern tune, albeit to a Lydian 
measure. This royal summons, however, 
was beautiful, as Aristophanes meant it 
to be. Who would have thought that 
such delicious melody could be got out of 
such unpromising nonsense as “ kikkabou, 
kikkabou, toro toro toro lililix”? I see 
some wise critic suggests that Greek birds 
have a very different note from English 
ones. “What English bird,” he asks, 
“says anything like kikkabou?” My. dear 
sir, by-and-by, when the New Zealander is 
musing amid the ruins of St. Paul’s, we 
shall have some Antipodal commentator 
asking : ‘‘ What bird ever uttered a sound 
like tu-whit tu-whoo?” Consider, it is 
twenty-three centuries since Aristophanes 
put in these bird-sounds, simply as stage- 
directions ; we know the letters, but we 
certainly don’t know how the Greeks pro- 
nounced them, nor how they managed their 
accents. Therefore, we had best be 
content with what Dr. Parry gave us. 

Well, in troops the chorus, swan, 
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flamingo, spoonbill; crane, owl, hawk, 
cock, and so on down to thrush and 
linnet—birds when they turned their side- 
faces and waved their wings, men when 
you got a front view, and the wings 
drooped like Inverness-cloaks, and the 
human legs became too conspicuous. The 
long-necked birds were the best, the human 
faces being almost hidden in the white 
down of the breasts. They made play with 
their necks, and were altogether livelier 
than the others. One crane in particular 
almost always had his head on the ground 
just as a hungry crane would. I suppose 
there was a spring in the neck. Anyhow, 
his action was so natural, that I don’t 
despair by next time of seeing mixed 
mathematics applied to invent some more 
natural way of folding the wings. The 
managers tell us they only went in for “a 
certain amount of ornithological accuracy ;” 
and they have quite convinced themselves 
that Aristophanes’s chorus was not bird- 
like at all, but purely conventional, found- 
ing this opinion on certain vases on which, 
says Professor Newton, the characters in the 
Birds are figured. No doubt some of the 
birds were dressed up like pantomime 
monsters. “Oh, Apollo, what a yawning 
chasm!” cries Hopeful, as the royal page 
opens his mouth. It is clear that the pee- 
wit, or whatever bird it was, was dressed 
up like a big-headed pantomime-bird ; it 
seemed absurd for those two Cambridge 
men to be comically afraid of the harmless 
little creature that did not know how to 
manage its wings. 

Whatever the vases say—and in that 
respect I venture to hint that we do 
not go for the correct costume of the 
period to our common crockeryware—I am 
sure that a play, which the old writers tell 
us was put on the stage with a splendour 
never equalled even in Athens, would not 
have failed in the matter of dressing-up. 
The Greek playwright laboriously taught 
his actors their parts; he had at his 
command the whole resources of a most 
artistic age; the play was a religious 
ceremony (the altar on the Cambridge 
proscenium, round which thechorus danced, 
reminded us of this). He was sure to dress 
up his birds from crest to spur, at the 
same time putting a human look into their 
masks, so that the owl should be easily 
recognisable as Chaerephon, and so on. I 
don’t believe any of the Athenian chorus 
wore spectacles ; and if one of them had to 
blow his nose, he would not have done it as 
if he was ashamed of himself, but would 





have somehow made the action part of the 
stage play. But though Dr. Waldstein 
and his Cambridge friends did not go in 
for stage-illusion, or full bird costume, 
their chorus was a grand success whenever 
it was doing something. That futile 
dropping of the wings was only noticeable 
while they were at rest. They looked 
wonderfully well when they first came in 
singing round the altar; and better still 
when, catching sight of the men whom 
they naturally looked on as enemies, they 
showed their wrath by flapping wings, 
screaming defiance, and at length making 
a brilliant attack on the intruders, wing 
behind wing, like shields compacted into a 
“tortoise.” These, his guests, Hoopoe 
defends—they do a little comic skirmish- 
ing on their own account, hitting out 
with wine-jar and olive-branch from their 
shelter under the king’s wings—and at 
last he persuades his unruly subjects to 
give Plausible a hearing. He begins, 
but only to be interrupted by the owl, 
the leader of the opposition; but when 
he comes to the words “ universal em- 
pire,” the owl strikes an attitude; he is 
evidently half convinced. ‘The rest of the 
birds show their satisfaction in choric cries, 
the cock comes out and crows, and goes back 
to talk it over with the crane. Plausible is a 
clever fellow, just the sort of demagogue 
who is always sure to come to the front 
wherever there is a “‘sovereign people” to 
be led by the nose. He descants on the 
past grandeur of the birds, as contrasted 
with their present low estate, as dexterously 
as if he were a Home Ruler addressing a 
Connaught audience. Birds are older than 
the world itself, for does not AXsop tell 
How the lark was embarrassed to bury his father, 
On account of the then non-existence of earth. 
They are right royal— 

For instance the cock was a sovereign of yore 

In the empire of Persia, and ruled it before 


Darius’s time, and you all must have heard 
That his title exists as ‘‘ the Persian bird”... 


Then each of the gods has his separate fowl, 
Apollo a hawk and Minerva an owl, 

And Jove has his eagle appointed to stand 
As the emblem of empire. . 


All this time the excitement is in- 
creasing, and at last the birds join in a 
stately march. They are won over—and 
here is the point of the play—just as the 
Athenians were by the plausible arguments 
of Alcibiades. For it is that handsome 
young aristocrat turned demagogue who is 
satirised in Plausible. He had persuaded 
the Athenians to undertake the Sicilian 
expedition—which ruined them—assuring 
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them that, Sicily once conquered, Italy 
and Carthage and all must follow, and 
the Mediterranean would become an 
Athenian lake. As for the Spartans— 
typified by the old-fashioned gods of 


Olympus—they would be starved out, and |’ 


Athens would be undisputed mistress of 
the world. Such was the scheme where- 
with Alcibiades tickled the ears of the 
Athenians, a scheme as unsubstantial as 
this “ city in the clouds,” which Plausible 
persuades the birds to build. The plan 
for starving out the gods is a special hit 
at Alcibiades, who had been prosecuted for 
impiety, and was a pupil, though a very 
lax and disobedient one, of that broad- 
churchman Socrates who called in question 
the debasing idolatry of his countrymen. 
Aristophanes’s position is peculiar. He 
hates Socrates and the reformers with a 
perfect hatred. We see this in his Clouds, 
where Socrates is shamelessly caricatured. 
At the same time, he can have a hearty 
laugh at his own gods, the accepted gods 
of the time. A Roman Catholic coming 
down with insatiable fury on the heads 
of all Dissenters, and yet cutting jokes as 
pious Italians do on the saints in whom 
they devoutly believe, would be something 
like the great comedian. However, the 
point of his satire is unmistakable; and 
that he could thus satirise the popular 
idol proves that there was plenty of free- 
dom of opinion in Athens just then, 
though it probably accounts for his only 
getting the second prize, despite the 
exceptional cleverness of this, the very 
cleverest of his plays. 

The birds, then, says Plausible, may 
easily get back to their old grandeur, if 
they will combine together into one great 
city—a hit here at the Athenians, whom 
Pericles had persuaded to give up all 
their country, and . gather inside the 
walls. As for the gods of Olympus, if 
they won’t knock under, why declare war. 
Forbid them a right of way : 

They must not pass as heretofore through your 


august abodes, 
A courting of their Semeles, Alemenas, and the 


rest. 
Such contraband amours shall now most strictly be 
supprest ; 


and, moreover, the new city will inter- 
cept that reek of sacrifice on which the 
Olympians live, so that you will have it in 
your hands to starve them out. Over men 
you have a thorough pull. If they don’t 
come round, threaten to send your armies 
to devour their seed-corn, and if they 
agree to worship you instead of the 





Olympians—your herald pointing out how 
much more cheaply it may be done, since 

You will economise the cost 

Of marble domes and gilded gates, 

The birds will live at cheaper rates, 

Lodging without shame or scorn 

In a maple or a thorn ; 

The most exalted and divine 

Will have an olive for his shrine 
—why youwill protect them. Your thrushes 
will eat up the midges, and your owls the 
locusts and field-mice. Here is the threat: 
If they flont us, we'll raise a granivorous troop, 
To sweep their whole crops with a ravenous swoop, 
And the crows will be sent on a different errand, 
To pounce all at once with a sudden surprise 
On their oxen and sheep to peck out their eyes, 
And leave them stone-blind for Apollo to cure. 
He'll try it ; he’ll work for his salary, sure ! 

While the heralds are sent off to men 
and gods, and the city is building, Hoopoe 
takes the human pair in to lunch, leaving 
his queen, the Nightingale—the Procne of 
the story—in charge of his subjects. As 
soon as they are gone begins the parabasis, 
a device of Greek comedy, in the form of 
a recitative, for letting the author speak 
face to face with the audience. It is like 
prologue or epilogue or Rumour in Shake- 
speare, only, instead of being at the be- 
ginning or end, it is between the acts, for 
there are acts in Aristophanes. I don’t 
remember how sticklers for the “ unity of 
place” explain the fact that part of the 
Birds takes place on earth and part up in 
the clouds. This particular parabasis is 
the grandest in Aristophanes. It satirises 
the sudden passion of the Athenians for 
natural science by giving a mock heroic 
account of the origin of things, so skilfully 
managed, that it is difficult to tell whether 
all of it, except the political allusions 
cleverly interwoven, is not heroic in 
earnest after all. It has had many trans- 
lators, Swinburne among them, This is 
how Hookham Frere—who employed his 
learned leisure in Malta in putting Aris- 
tophanes into a shapely English dress— 
begins his version : 

Ye children of man, whose life is a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 

Sickly calamitous creatures of clay, 

Attend to the words of the sovereign birds, 

Immortal illustrious lords of the air, 

Who survey from on high with a merciful eye, 

Your struggles of misery, labour, and care. 
The whole thing is a glorious gem of 
chastened fancy and choice diction. 

Meanwhile, Plausible and friend have 
eaten the root which makes wings sprout, 
each chaffing the other on his metamor- 
phosis. “You're like a goose on a cheap sign- 
board,” says the one ; “ And you remind 
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me of a plucked blackbird”—the Athenians 
ate these small fowls—‘ feathers on the 
wings and nowhere else,” retorts the other. 

1 must not forget the beautiful tune to 
which the chorus welcome their queen. It 
must have been encored at the time, for 
the part of Procne was played by a 
famous Athenian lady flute-player, who 
had been away starring it through the 
cities of Lesser Asia, and this chorale was 
her welcome home. Here is Dr. Kennedy’s 
rendering : 

O my ownie, O my brownie ; bird of birds the 

daeares 

baer = 0g with my lays ever was the 

clearest ; 

Playmate 2 my early days, still to me the 

nearest ; 

Nightingale, thus again do I meet thee—do I 

greet thee. 
While this was being sung the favourite 
played the accompaniment on the flute, 
and one can fancy the enthusiasm, and how 
the welkin rang, for the Greeks had no 
roofs to their theatres. 
Do not think that the parabasis keeps 
up its majestic or mock-majestic tone all 
through. There is plenty of fun in it. Here, 
for instance, the poet satirises the dul- 
ness of the “legitimate drama,” a specially 
bad fault, for as all plays were competitive, 
and as they were given in sets of four, the 
tragic trilogy, and the satyric drama, like 
a farce, to wind up with, the conscientious 
hearer, who really meant to judge the 
thing on its merits, would be in for it day 
after day. Well might the poet say : 
Nothing can be more delightful than the having 
wings to wear. 

A spectator sitting here accommodated with a pair 

Might, for instance, if he found a tragic chorus dull 
and heavy, 

Take his flight and dine at home, and if he did not 
choose to leave yet, , 

Might return in better humour when the weary 
drawl was ended. 

The next act opens in Cloudcuckoo- 
burgh, which name is received with accla- 
mations by the chorus, Enter a priest to 
pray for the weal of the new city. Wonder- 
fully he is got up, with fillet round his 
temples, and a trumpeter going before 
him. But Plausible will not let him sacrifice 
in peace, he keeps mixing up his new bird- 
gods with the priest’s old ones. Then the 
libation is made—barley, which draws the 
chorus in an undignified rush and sets them 
all pecking, and wine, which makes that 
vulgar Plausible stoop down and wet his 
fingers in it and then lick them. At last 
Plausible drives off the priest and says, in 
true pantomime style, that he will do the 
sacrifice himself. But he is not allowed to 





finish off quietly. First comes a poet, who 
insists on reciting his Pindaric ode on the 
subject. Plausible has much ado to buy him 
off with a couple of somebody else’s cloaks. 
Then a soothsayer brings old oracles ; and 
crying, ‘‘Take my book and see for your- 
self,” says, “fate ordains that the bearer of 
this divine message should have a new coat 
and a good pair of boots, and a tripe 
dinner, with a good bumper of wine.” 

“Oh, you old humbug!” retorts 
Plausible ; “just take my book and see 
what’s written. 

‘* But when some swindler uninvited there, 

Disturbs the sacrifice, and tripe would share, 
Let well-belaboured ribs be all his fare.” 
And suiting the action to the word, he beats 
the intruder round and round the altar, and 
at last drives him off. 4 

A geometer—asqueaky-voiced old gentle- 
man, with slaves carrying big compasses, 
and the Greek substitute for a theodolite 
—who wants to plot out the sky into equal 
shares, fares little better ; and an inspector 
and an informer get still harder lines. As 
he drives the last off the stage, Plausible 
packs up his sacrificing apparatus, and says 
he will go and finish indoors. 

A couple more beautiful choral songs, 
and a parabasis full of political jokes, and 
then a pair of messengers explain in comic 
style how the cloud-city was built. Thirty 
thousand cranes swallowed the foundation- 
stones and flew aloft with them ; herons 
and other wading birds pumped up the 
water ; and, like children sucking lollipops, 
the swallows mixed the mortar in their 
mouths. 

Aye, and the ducks, by Jove, all tightly girt, 

Kept carrying bricks; and other birds were flying 

With trowels on their heads to lay the bricks. 
But, in spite of its cloud-based walls, Iris, 
the messenger of the Olympians, flies in, 
hotly pursued by bird-scouts. She is on 
her way to earth to ask how it is the 
sacrifices are stopped; and she gets very 
wroth when Plausible tells her that the 
old order is changed : 

Birds unto men are gods ; to them must men 

Now sacrifice ; and not, by Jove, to Jove. 
She threatens her father’s thunderbolts, 
but is hustled off. She was as good a 
make-up as any of them—a trifle too tall, 
but very comely in her sky-blue robe, flame- 
coloured skull-cap, and rainbow wings. 

Meanwhile men find they are saving so 
much in sacrifices, that they vote Plausible 
a golden crown. The gods, on the other 
hand, are starved out, and are on the point 
of sending a threatening embassy, when 
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Prometheus, always man’s friend, steals 
out to put Plausible on his guard. The 
Titan is so huddled up in shawls, and has 
such a comical umbrella over his head, 
that it is a long time before Plausible 
recognises him. Then, the fright he is in 
lest Jove should find him out! “Stop, 
stop, don’t call out my name !” he whispers 
when the delighted Plausible greets him. 


‘** I’m lost for ever if Zeus sees me here 
ut while Pim telling you the news from heaven 
dust take this sunshade, will you? Hold it up 
Above my head, that so the gods mayn’t see me.” 


And then in his ear he tells him what 
straits they are reduced to in Olympus; 
how the barbarian gods are in full mutiny ; 
and advises him not to give in to the 
embassy, but to insist on having the thunder- 
bolts surrendered, and Miss Sovereignty, 
a handsome girl who keeps the key of the 
lightning-closet, given up to him as his 
bride. 

Then, with the last act, enter the 
Olympian ambassadors— Neptune, who 
plays dignity, Hercules, and Triballos the 
Thracian god. Plausible is busy cooking, 
and keeps his back to Neptune, while the 
latter is trying to explain that he will find 
it best to come to terms. This cooking is 
too much for Hercules. He comes and looks, 
throws back his lion’s skin, gets recognised, 
and is soon won over, and brings over the 
bedizened Triballos by threatening to give 
him a good drubbing with his club. They 
are now two to one; and by the time Her- 
cules has swallowed the contents of three 
or four stewpans (birds they are, to his 
astonishment, aristocrat birds, whom it was 
necessary to punish), he is ready to vote 
for whatever Plausible tells him. The end 
is that the gods give in; and, in a blaze 
of Bengal fire and the scent of incense, 
with the birds shouting a marriage-song, 
Plausible and Sovereignty, a buxom lass 
with painted face and a much more liberal 
display of charms than a Greek bride 
would have made, appear in a triumphal- 
car. Plausible has the thunder in his hand, 
and the amiable Hoopoe stands behind 
with outstretched wings, like a good father, 
blessing their union. 

I have seen many extravaganzas, but I 
never saw anything better, and it all seemed 
so natural that one fancies the genuine 
Greek tradition must have been preserved 
through all these centuries. I hope the 
play will be acted in London and elsewhere 
for I should like “ the non-classical public ” 
to see it; it would give them more insight 
into old Greek life and politics than half-a- 
dozen volumes, 





Dr. Waldstein says, “The primary idea 
of the performance is academical,” not 
the mere examination-value of getting up 
so many lines of Greek, but the giving all 
who took a part, and all who looked on, 
a thorough lesson in the Greek drama. 
Having seen this at Cambridge, one can 
gauge the feelings of an Athenian when he 
saw it as it was first acted. What an idea 
it gives us, who are accustomed to the two 
hundred and three hundred nights of a pet 
piece, of the lavishness of Athenians, to 
think that a play like this was got up in 
such grand style often for only a single 
performance ! 





SOME LONDON CLEARINGS. 

‘“‘ CRIPPLEGATE!” replied a City police- 
man at the corner of a street behind the 
General Post Office to an enquiry as to its 
whereabouts, ‘ Well, you see, there ain’t 
any Cripplegate in particular; all round 
about’s Cripplegate.” That was so far 
satisfactory, for all round about was just 
our destination—Cripplegate in general, 
with a special aim towards the church of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Sufficient is it 
that we are in the right track, and may 
reach our destination by the exertion of a 
little topographical insight. After all, it is 
much pleasanter to find your way to a 
place than to be ignominiously led there by 
a policeman, by some short cut that you 
will never be able to make out again. Now 
here is London Wall, as it happens; the 
name plainly to be read on the corner of 
this straight uncompromising street, and 
a little farther on, a morsel of old London 
Wall itself appears in evidence where there 
is a little slip of a graveyard that belongs 
to St. Alphage, that funny church round 
the corner, that seems to have been cut and 
sliced by City traffic, till there is hardly 
anything left of it. Now if we follow the 
line of London Wall, we shall surely come 
to Cripplegate Church, that is if any faith 
is to be placed in old maps of London, 
which show the church as just outside the 
City battlements, close to the gate where 
once the cripples from the hospital hard-by 
stood exhibiting their infirmities, and 
demanding alms from those who passed 
into or out of the City. 

But it is not easy to steer by ancient 
landmarks in modern London; and then 
some tempting-looking old courts and 
passages invite exploration, and mix up 
our bearings generally, so that we are in 
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Aldersgate of a sudden in a bewildering 
whirl of traffic, and have cleared the City 
wall in one stride without knowing any- 
thing about it. But passing up Alders- 
gate a street to the right announces itself 
as the Barbican, and suggests some connec- 
tion with the City fortifications. And 
pausing over the warlike sound of Barbi- 
can, we should like to believe in the burgh 
kenning tower, the old Saxon watch- 
tower, like the conning tower in the iron- 
clads. But unfortunately there is the 
French barbacane, with a similar word in 
Spanish and Italian, which the all-cunning 
Littré derives from Arabic birbic-khaneh, 
meaning rampart before the gate, and so 
we are carried back to Crusading times, 
when red cross knights fresh from Acre 
and Ascalon brought back new notions in 
the art of attacking and defending cities. 

After this it does not surprise us to come 
upon Redcross Street, leading in the right 
direction, and we imagine ourselves red cross 
knights for the nonce pricking down towards 
the City gate. People live in Redcross 
Street—live there in considerable numbers 
—and it has the dim air of a street that has 
seen better days. There are old people 
about who have lived here all their lives, 
and who shake their heads now, and 
ascribe the undoubted decadence of the 
neighbourhood to the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. Before then everybody was happy 
and respectable. A great library stood in 
Redcross Street, known as Dr. Williams’s 
Library, much resorted to by Nonconformist 
divines, and giving a sort of academic 
flavour to the neighbourhood. To say 
nothing of the numerous dissenting chapels 
that were scattered about in curious courts 
and attractive alleys up and down, most 
of which chapels with their congregations 
have taken train and migrated to the 
suburbs, while the library has taken up 
magnificent quarters near Gower Street—a 
happy thing for the library, perhaps, and 
its students, but for poor Redcross Street 
quite disheartening. 

But we would not have missed Redcross 
Street on any account, for at the bottom 
of it unexpectedly breaks on the sight one 
of the pleasantest, most characteristic bits 
of old London. Just now there is a 
charming gleam of winter sunshine, and 
in the brightness of it, with a background 
of murky vapour, rises the tower of old 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, square and solid 
Gothic in its lower stage, but crowned 
above with the graceful curves of an 
Italian campanile—rises, too, over some 
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timbered houses of quaint and ancient 
form, at the side of which is a pleasing 
Jacobean gateway that gives a glimpse of 
a grassy graveyard within, and a tracery of 
now bare and leafless branches. And it 
adds further beauty to the scene, to 
remember that here is one of the most 
hallowed shrines of all the English world. 
For here lies John Milton, and surely if 
the whole City is laid waste and turned 
into new streets of shops and avenues of 
warehouses, this little corner will be held 
sacred for all time. 

It is a calm and pleasant spot this, in 
the midst of the City turmoil. Through 
the gateway a footpath leads round the 
church, quite a recent innovation, cutting 
through the old churchyard that once lay 
solitary and neglected with its crowd of 
tombstones among the surrounding houses. 
And then for some years the graveyard 
formed a secluded pleasant nook of shade 
and sward, the gravestones all removed, 
and the space turfed and planted. But 
business exigencies demanded a short cut 
from one nest of warehouses to another, 
so that now there is a constant patter 
of feet among the graves and past the 
grated doorways of the church where 
the great poet is sleeping. The doors 
are barred, indeed, but this inhospitality 
is rather in seeming than in reality, 
for on one of the old-fashioned doors by 
the entrance-archway is a brass plate in- 
scribed ‘ Sexton,” and you have only to 
riug here and request admittance, and the 
doors are freely thrownopen. The church 
is light and cheerful-looking, of a weak 
kind of Gothic, for the early Norman 
church was burnt down, and this is a work 
of Henry the Eighth’s reign, and it is one 
of the few City churches which escaped 
the Great Fire of London. Perhaps, as its 
most precious memories are of Milton’s 
time, we may regret that it has been 
restored quite so much to its original 
Gothic bareness. Snug galleries and warm 
high pews, now all swept away, formed a 
link between Milton’s age and ours that is 
now wanting. A tinge of Puritanism 
even would not have been ungraceful, and, 
when we learn that Milton’s monument 
has been removed from one end of the 
church to the other to make room for 
choir-boys, if we were angels we should 
weep, but being only mortals, content 
ourselves with a shrug of resignation. 

After all, it would be a pity to hurt the 
feelings of this nice old lady with the 
silver hair who is busy about the church, 
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and who answers questions with alacrity, 
without pushing herself forward as cicerone. 
And then, as we are reminded, the monu- 
ment is not an original one, probably it 
never stood over the real site of the poet’s 
tomb, ‘He lies here,” says the old lady, 
leading the way to the upper end of the 
nave, and pointing to a space occupied by 
seats. “ He lies here crossways,” indicating 
the exact direction of the body north-east- 
wards. And she seems so certain about 
the matter, and generally so well acquainted 
with the respective positions of those who 
sleep below, that the statement carries a 
kind of conviction with it. A Miltonic 
kind of person, too, is this good woman, 
born in the neighbourhood, and her 
father was a schoolmaster in Redcross 
Street, and possibly his great-grandfather 
might have been usher with Mr. John 
Milton at his house in the Barbican. And 
we are all the more willing to accept the 
silver-haired old lady’s testimony on this 
point, that if she is right the vandalic 
opening of the poet’s tomb about a hundred 
years ago failed of its mark. But alas! the 
testimony the other way is pretty strong. 
Aubrey, who was almost a contemporary, 
writes: “He lies buried in St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, at the right hand. His stone 
is nowremoved, for about seven years since” 
—November, 1681—‘“ the two steppes to 
the communion table were raysed. I guesse 
Jo Speed and he lie together.” And it adds 
a strong confirmation to this that digging 
here, certain ghouls of churchwardens and 
overseers came upon a coffin of lead resting 
upon another of wood—and Milton’s 
father is known to have been buried in the 
same grave—and the leaden coffin was 
opened, and the skull found covered with 
long brown hair, with teeth beautifully 
white and perfect; and the hair was cut off 
and the teeth distributed as relics, while 
one greedy man is said to have possessed 
himself of a rib. Even gentle Cowper 
launched a malediction at these evil-doers, 
Til fare the hand that heaved the stones 
Where Milton’s ashes lay, 
That trembled not to grasp his bones, 
And steal his dust away. 

And here we are reminded that other 
and more cheerful memories cling to the 
church of St. Giles. On these altar-steps, 
before they were ‘“‘raysed,” stood one Oliver 
Cromwell with his wife, Elizabeth Bouchier 
—this last a name that suggests a French 
Protestant family. Cromwell was then 
a plain young country squire, little thinking 
that he would one day sway the land with 





more than kingly power. But Cripplegate 
Church had long been noted as an especially 
fortunate place to be married at. Many 
had been the splendid wedding pageants 
of illustrious nobles, and the partiality for 
the church as a place to be married at has 
come down even to our own days. To be 
married on a Christmas Day at Cripple- 
gate was long, and perhaps is even now, 
regarded as a cumulation of happy auspices 
by the artisans of the neighbourhood, and 
we read, not so long ago, of a special choral 
service given as a welcome to the Christmas 
brides and grooms. Perhaps the merry 
bells of Cripplegate have had something 
to do with the celebrity of the church 
for bridals: the twelve tuneful bells that 
swing in the old tower, of which number 
ten bears this appropriate verse: 
In wedlock’s bands, all ye who join 
With hands your hearts unite ; 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite. 

And in this connection it is pleasant to 
recall that the Cripplegate Society of 
Friendly Ringers still meet on alternate 
Tuesday evenings to practise, sending a 
merry peal over the great wilderness of 
housetops that lie around. 

But to return to the monuments in 
which the church is so rich, there is John 
Speed the antiquary, looking briskly out 
over his books, and one Busbie, a cheerful 
gentleman of the sixteenth century, who 
left four loads of charcoal to the poor. 

Within this Chappel Busbie’s Bones 
In Dust awhile must stay. 

Which “awhile ” shows a prescient ap- 
preciation of the ways of inquisitive 
churchwardens and enterprising hewers- 
out of new streets and railways ; while in 
all probability Busbie’s monument is over 
somebody else’s bones, seeing that all these 
tablets have been changed and shufiled 
about; so that John Foxe’s tablet—Puritan 
Foxe of the Martyrs—as likely as not is 
over some actor from the Fortune Theatre 
and vice versi. It is pleasant, too, to 
come upon quite a Shakespearian touch in 
the monument to Margaret, the second 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charle- 
cote, “ third in direct descent of the name 
of Thomas.” The Lucys, probably, had 
their London lodging in this neighbour- 
hood, and the chimes at midnight to 
which Justice Shallow alludes, may have 
been these very chimes of St. Giles, 
which still ring out at noon and midnight, 
and every three hours between. John 
Foxe had been a tutor in Sir Thomas 
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Lucy’s family, and probably enough his 
old pupils may have been led to settle 
near him. For there is another monu- 
ment connected with the Lucy family, a 
monument which bears quite a gruesome 
association in popular tradition. This is 
a fine but ugly mural monument to a young 
maiden, Constance Whitney, whose mother 
was a Lucy, and whose grandmother, Lady 
Lucy, according to the inscription upon 
the tomb, “ bred herup.” There is a repre- 
sentation of a long sarcophagus, or coffin, 
out of which rises the torso of a figure in 
a certainly hysteric and painful attitude. 
And this, says tradition, represents a young 
woman who was buried alive, by accident, 
be it understood—a very rich young lady, 
who was buried in her rings because her 
family had not the heart to take them off. 
And the sexton hearing of this, on the 
night after the funeral dug down to the 
coffin, opened it, and began to pull off the 
rings from the dead maiden’s fingers, but 
so roughly that the fingers bled, and the 
maiden cried out, and presently sat up in 
her coffin as is represented in the monu- 
ment. Tradition adds that the young 
woman was afterwards married and had 
many children. More grave historians 
describe the monument as a representation 
of the soul rising from the tomb—a very 
elderly and ugly-looking soul considering 
that it belongs to a maiden of seventeen 
summers. 
‘‘ As lame as St. Giles, Cripplegate,” was 
‘| an old saying, St. Giles being the patron 
saint of cripples, although it is curious to 
note that Cripplegate was so called even 
before the foundation of the church. There 
was a well close by, “ the common well and 
spring of St. Giles,” with a pond that was 
supplied by the well, and, perhaps, with 
some ancient superstitious virtue attached 
to the water which brought the lame people 
with their crutches to lave in the pool; to 
accommodate whom the hospital was built, 
and afterwards the church. But anyhow it 
is delightful to find that our silver-haired 
old lady remembers the well perfectly— 
used to fetch water from it—a well at the 
bottom of a large flight of stone steps, 
which steps, as well as the stone cover to 
the well, were built at the expense of Sir 
tichard Whittington. Later on it was 
called Crowder’s Well, but it is all vaulted 
up now and buried ; the name of it only 
preserved in Well Street close by. But it 
will come to life again some day, perhaps, 
when we and our houses, and streets, and 
churches have all crumbled to decay. 





And while we are chatting with the 
silver-haired old lady, we come to the west 
door of the church, with the tower over- 
head, and the sun shining pleasantly in 
through the iron bars, a patch of green 
graveyard in front, and bounding the 
graveyard a venerable-looking bastion, one 
of the most perfect bits still left of old 
London Wall. It is the extreme point of 
the line of defence in this direction, for 
here the wall took a sweep downwards 
towards Newgate, when it appears again 
for a moment within the walls of that dark 
and tragic prison—in the most dark, tragic, 
and dreadful spot of all, the ghastly grave- 
yard of the murderers. 

But here the old walls look down upon 
graves which, all unnoted and forgotten 
as they are, have attached to them no 
sinister memories. The sun shines pleasantly 
on the nook of green turf; the footsteps of 
passers-by echo briskly through the vaulted 
doorway, and through the tower window- 
openings is a glimpse of quaint old-world 
roof-tops. A sidelong ray of sunshine too 
steals inside the church, and rests upon 
John Milton’s monument. 

But there is a vicarage also belonging to 
old St. Giles, a nice roomy old house, with 
a quiet little passage to it leading out of 
the busy business street. Strange it must 
be to live among these great homeless 
buildings, to sleep in the empty City, and 
then in the morning to listen to the roaring 
tide of humanity rushing in, while all day 
long the eddies of unknown footsteps circle 
about the place, with all kinds of quick 
changes that must become familiar after 
awhile as the changingchimes of thechurch- 
bells overhead. What a whirl about the 
dinner-hour! What dead silence for a 
brief space as counters and dining-rooms are 
crowded with a solid mass of people intent 
on a more or less solid meal, while if the 
City conduits were once more running with 
beer and wine as on festal days of old, 
they would not keep pace with the stream 
that flows into thousands of foaming 
beakers. And then a fresh commotion, but 
this time different: somehow from before; 
the footsteps a trifle less strenuous and 
more inclined to loiter, while soon the ebb 
begins, gently at first, with the well-hung 
chariot of Dives swinging through the 
narrow City streets, and growing stronger 
and stronger as the short day wanes, and 
finally roaring away in the distance with 
heavy-loaded railway-waggons. 

And with all this we have the feeling that 
this, our first quest for green places in the 
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City has been so far successful. The spot 
of green is a tiny one indeed, but it is full 
of memories. Within a stone’s-throw from 
these walls the greater part of Milton’s life 
was spent. It is but a few minutes’ walk to 
Bread Street, where he was born, and where 
the church within whose walls he was 
baptised, is still adorned with a tablet 
recording the fact,with Dryden’s eulogy in 
old-fashioned characters : 

Three poets in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass'd, 

The next in majesty, in both the last. 

The force of Nature cou’d no further goe, 

To make a third she joyn’d the former two. 

The City, as Milton knew it, was 
not without its gardens and shady spots 
where quict meditation was as easy as in 
the silent fields. St. Bride’s churchyard, 
where he lived after his first marriage, 
his wife found very solitary, and the 
Barbican, which was his next dwelling- 
place, must then have been a quiet 
suburban retreat. In Holborn he found a 
pleasant nook overlooking Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and then he quitted the City for 
a while, to take lodgings in Whitehall— 
in official apartments attached to his post of 
Foreign Secretary. And soon after he is in 
Westminster, in a house that looks over 
the greensward of St. James’s Park, daily 
becoming more dim to his view as blindness 
came over his tired eyes. Hence he is 
driven at the Restoration, and comes to 
hide among his friends in the City, lying 
concealed, they say, in Bartholomew Close, 
still quaint and retired, where there is 
still left a charming old house of Milton’s 
time at the corner, now a greengrocer’s 
shop. A capital house to hide in, with 
its narrow passages and dark-shadowed 
rooms. But when the Act of Indemnity 
makes things safe for him again, he goes 
not back to the west, but takes up his 
abode at Holborn, and in Jewin Street. 

There were gardens in Jewin Street 
then, “fair garden plots, and summer 
houses for pleasure,” where the citizens had 
built and planted upon the old burial- 
ground of the Jews—the old, old burial- 
ground, where the Jews had buried their 
dead from the time they first came over 
with the Normans till their expulsion in 
the reign of Edward the First ; and here 
upon the old Jews’ garden, from which 
they had been driven so many centuries 
ago, Milton wrote the greater part of his 
great stately epic. The plague drove him, 
in his turn, from his garden to Chalfont, but 
he came back to theCity when the plague was 





stayed, to settle again in Old Cripplegate, 
by the side of Bunhill Fields, where he 
lived, “eyeless in Gaza,” till his parting 
bell was tolled. 

It is not a long walk from St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, to Bunhill Fields, but there 
are certain memories we should like to 
recall, as we take leave of the silver- 
haired old lady who has been such a quiet 
interesting guide, and, passing out through 
the sexton’s lodge, we find ourselves 
in Fore Street. Once upon a time there 
was a butcher’s shop in Fore Street— 
Milton may have bought his joints of meat 
there—with a sign over the door, James 
Foe, butcher. The Foes, by the way, 
were Huntingdonshire people, of whom 
we shall find a considerable colony settled 
about Cripplegate. And the butcher's 
sharp son was named Daniel, and after- 
wards assumed the aristocratic prefix of 
De, and thus out of the strength of the 
butcher's shop came the sweetness of 
Robinson Crusoe. Now out of Fore Street 
run three principal streets—Redcross Street 
already visited, Whitecross Street with its 
debtor’s prison, now turned to gentler 
purposes, and Milton Street, and this 
last is the old Grub Street of poor 
authors and booksellers’ hacks; not come 
to any great wealth or comfort—the street, 
that is—even now in spite of its more 
honoured name. Once, perhaps, it was 
Grape Street, and vines may have clustered 
about the cottage doors, when it was the 
street of bowyers, fletchers, and bowstring- 
makers, but it had become Grub Street 
when Milton knew it, and when Foxe, and 
Defoe, and John Speed, the antiquary, 
lived there. 

And there is a little lane at the top 
known as Beech Lane, from some forgotten 
worthy, De la Béche, Lieutenant of the 
Tower and what-not in bygone days, and 
here stood the roomy town-house of the 
mitred and dignified Abbot of Ramsey, in 
Huntingdonshire. Now at the dissolution of 
the monasteries Ramsey Abbey fell to the 
Cromwells, and although the London house 
seemed to have been assigned to one Sir 
Drew Drewry, yet it is highly probable 
that the Cromwells acquired some of the 
abbey property in Cripplegate, and likely 
enough a town lodging. After the Restora- 
tion Drewry House was occupied by Prince 
Rupert, and Milton, blind and old in his 
back parlour in Jewin Street, may have 
heard the bells of Cripplegate in full peal 
as the Merry Monarch came to pay a 
gracious visit to his cousin Rupert. Some 
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part of Rupert’s house afterwards became 
the hall of the Glovers’ Company, and after 
that a dissenting chapel. A little later 
the chapel was a carpenter’s workshop, and 
has since come to greater decadence. 

Another great house which has ceased 
to exist, is recalled by a secluded court 
named Garter Court, after Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, Garter King-at-Arms, of the 
family of the Earls of Southampton, who 
built a noble dwelling there. And there 
was an aristocratic mansion in Hanover 
Court where General Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle, is said to have resided, a near 
neighbour to Prince Rupert. 

In the first days of the Restoration, when 
there were gay doings even in Cripplegate, 
and the bells of St. Giles’s were in full peal, 
the worthy vicar of the parish, Samuel 
Annesley, felt himself a good deal out of 
tune with all the rejoicing. Well con- 
nected, and of a distinguished family, he 
had been a preacher of considerable mark 
during the Commonwealth. He had 
preached before the House of Commons— 
he had made of St. Giles, Cripplegate, a 
centre of evangelic propaganda. His 
cousin, the Earl of Anglesey, was in great 
favour with the king, and at the same 
time a man much trusted by the Puritans, 
and in many ways a medium of arrange- 
ment between the two parties. But 
Annesley, although had he conformed to 
the new régime he might have well hoped to 
rise to distinction in the Church, gave up 
his living and became the minister of the 
chapel at Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 
He must have been well known to Milton, 
a neighbour, and of the same political 
party, and fellow-sufferers in the same 
cause, an interesting figure to us, for from 
him we may trace the beginning of one of 
the greatest religious movements of the 
following century. Annesley’s daughter 
was John Wesley’s mother; and the holy 
places of Wesleyan history are but a little 
way from here. 

The actual Cripplegate, which the most 
knowing of City policemen is unable to 
point out, stood at the top of Wood Street, 
and was a handsome Jacobean edifice with 
flanking towers, the upper part used as a 
prison, like most of the other City gates, 
and so stood till the year 1760, when it 
was pulled down and sold for old materials. 
Passing through Cripplegate as late as the 
middle of last century we should have 
come into a region of open fields and 
recreation grounds. The green spots now 
furnished by the turf of Finsbury Circus 





and Finsbury Square are all that remain of 
the City park known as Moorfields, of 
which Strype makes mention. “ Formerly,” 
he writes, “a moorish rotten ground.” 
But now, in his time, “for the walks them- 
selves, and the continual care of the City 
to have them in that comely and worthy 
manner maintained, they are no mean 
cause of preserving health and wholesome 
air to the City; and such an eternal 
honour thereto, as no iniquity of time shall 
be able to deface.” But, alas! our gentle 
antiquary had not properly estimated the 
iniquities of time, and this people’s play- 
ground, at their very doors, and attainable 
without trouble or expense, is all built over 
and lost to the ‘public. 

And the district thus deprived of its 
pleasure-grounds is one of the most densely 
populated on the earth’s surface, with 
hardly a breathing space in the dense ugly 
crowd of houses, hardly a spot where 
the weary can rest, or where children can 
play. This Cripplegate is the beginning 
of it, a very Lazarus gate, out of which the 
privileged City has turned its poor. Clerk- 
enwell, St. Luke’s, which was once Cripple- 
gate, but long since made into a separate 
parish, Hoxton, and Shoreditch, with 
Bethnal Green, form a solid mass of closely 
packed houses, amongst which the only 
people who really flourish are the publicans. 
It is a manufacturing city without any great 
manufactures, a home for industries which 
have more or less decayed. And this, the 
Cripplegate district, is very largely the home 
of industrious artisans, home workers, who 
are engaged in the small, uncertain industries 
which depend so much on fashion and 
momentary prosperity, working jewellers, 
watchmakers, pocket-book makers, piano- 
string makers, makers of the hundred and 
one articles that people buy when they 
have money, but which they can manage to 
do without in bad times, and these artisans, 
with their solitary sedentary occupations, 
are the very class most in need of such 
spaces, where they can breathe the free 
air and rest the weary eyes upon a morsel 
of greenery. 

What a great opportunity was lost by our 
ancestors when the old walls and ditches 
of the City had ceased to be of use as 
defences, an opportunity, skilfully turned 
to account, which has made so many foreign 
cities gay and beautiful places—the oppor- 
tunity of making a green and shady 
boulevard in the very centre of the dense 
network of houses. With the Old Bailey 
a pleasant grove, and London Wall a shady 
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avenue, and Houndsditch gay with flower- 
beds, with this girdle of verdure about the 
City, what a pleasant place it would have 
been! But it is of no use regretting the 
irrevocable past. All that remains for us 
is to ask, do we make the most of the open 
spaces still left to us? There are Bunhill 
Fields, for instance, that show as a green 
patch upon the map, to which we are now 
fairly upon our way. We have left behind 
us the little bit of green Moorfields that is 
still left in dignified seclusion in the middle 
of Finsbury Square, and we are now in the 
City Road with its hurrying crowds, its 
omnibuses and tram-cars, and the long 
lines of lamps that are just beginning to 
twinkle in the twilight, and there is the 
Artillery Ground, jealously shut up within 
high walls, and the strong feudal-looking 
castle, that is the militia headquarters ; 
and here are Bunhill Fields, not green but 
grey, with their tombstones so thickly set 
that they give one the impression of a 
great silent crowd, with an indefinite 
shapeless presence, watching and waiting 
there while the living world hurries head- 
long by, and heeds them not. 


A FEW MORE FOOLS.* 

FRoM our short notice of Brusquet, it is 
evident that he was frequently absent from 
his official post for considerable periods. 
During this time it was manifestly impos- 
sible that the court could be deprived of a 
jester ; a substitute, therefore, was neces- 
sary. To supply this need, then, we 
find another fool almost as well known 
as Brusquet, in the person of Thonin, 
or Thony. His name first appears in the 
royal accounts for 1559, where is an entry 
of eight shirts, six for the fool and two 
for his governor. Then follow a pair of 
breeches of black cloth, lined with black, 
for Thony, one hundred sols tournois, 
three and one-third ells black velvet to 
make him a cloak and a square cap. The 
household book for 1560 gives us the name 
of the fool’s governor, Louis de la Groue, 
surnamed La Farce. He had a present 
from the king of sixty-nine livres tournois 
as a contribution to the cure of an illness 
he had long had at Blois, and in the same 
year we find master and pupil sent to the 
Duke of Lorraine on behalf of the king. 


At this time, too, we find his portrait was 








* ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, Vol. 32, 
p. 328, ‘* Triboulet the Fool,” and Vol. 33, p. 114, 
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taken, for we have an entry of twenty-two 
livres tournois paid to William Boutelou, 
painter, living at Blois, for the portrait of 
Thony, fool to the said king. Thony was 


‘at the tourneys of 1565, where he evidently 


appeared in the costume of the age of 
Charles the Sixth, for in the books of that 
year we find entries of black velvet for a 
bonnet, ten ells party-coloured velvet to 


make a cloak reaching to the ground, two 


and a quarter ells green satin for a doublet 
and breeches, and three pairs of shoes of 
yellow, green, and red cloth, all in the old 
French style. He appears to have died 
about the end of 1572. Brantome tells us 
he first belonged to M. d’Orleans, who 
begged him from his mother, near Coussy 
in Picardy. ‘The poor woman gave him 
up reluctantly, as she had vowed him to 
the Church, on account of his two elder 
brothers being fools, one named Gazan and 
the other name unknown, to the Cardinal 
of Ferrara. And bless you, see the inno- 
cence of the mother, for Thony was more 
cracked than the other two. At first he 
was simply idiotic, but by companionship 
and instruction he came to be called the 
first of fools, and, no offence to Triboulet 
and Sibilot, he was such that M. de 
Ronsard did not disdain, by order of the 
king, to use his pen to write his epitaph, 
as if he were the wisest in France.” Un- 
fortunately this is not preserved in the 
famous poet’s works. Thony was also in 
great favour with M. de Montmorency, who 
often had him to dinner, joked with him, 
and treated him like a little king, and if the 
pages or lackeys displeased him he cried 
out and had them beaten, and was so 
malicious that many a time he pretended 
to be insulted, so as to have them beaten, 
at which he used to scream with laughter. 
The constable liked him because the king 
did, and he returned the regard, and called 
him father. Whenever anyone was in 
favour the fool sought him out, and made 
much of him, but in disgrace left him very 
soon, and without apology. The constable 
frankly acknowledged that he had ex- 
perienced this in his own case, when in 
disgrace after the death of Henry, and 
confessed that the fool was the most com- 
plete courtier he knew. Thony evidently 
had method in his madness. 

The first fool of Henry the Third was 
Sibilot, who had for governor Guy de la 
Groue, to whom we find an annual pay- 
ment of twenty crowns for the duty. 
From this fact we infer that this fool was 
somewhat idiotic. In many places goslings 
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are called Sibilots, and it is a very nice 
question whether they gave their name to 
the fool or took it from him. The biblio- 
phile Jacob conjectures that the Poet 
Royal, Dorat, who latinised himself into 
Auratus, acted as godfather, and christened 
the fool from “Sibilus.” This supposition, 
at any rate, whether true or not, has the 
merit of ingenuity. As the name of 
Caillette had been already employed as a 
synonym for a man without brains, the 
same use was made of this one. 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, relating that M. de 
Candale embraced Protestantism for love 
of the Duchesse de Rohan, calls him a little 
Sibilot, and Bouchet tells us of a witty 
Sibilot who arrived at Poitiers late at 
night, and on the guards asking how he 
called himself, replied that he didn’t call 
himself, it was other people who did that. 
To judge from the Satire Ménippée, it was 
evidently considered that a fool was an 
integral part of the royal establishment ; a 
speaker asserts that the Duke of Mayenne 
needed only troops and Sibilot to be king. 
In 1588 we find an entry of fifty crowns 
to Massac, a doctor of Orleans, for several 
journeys by order of the king to tend 
Sibilot for a wound he had received, which 
renders it possible, if not probable, that 
the fool met with a violent death. 

We now arrive at the most famous of the 
court fools,and most probably the one best 
known to English readers, for he figures 
conspicuously in a favourite romance of 
the great Alexandre Dumas, which has been 
translated under the title of Chicot the 
Jester, or, the Lady of Monsoreau. He is 
also introduced intothe same writer’s Forty- 
five, which we believe has not been turned 
into English. We need hardly tell the 
reader that Dumas has fully availed himself 
of the privileges of the romancer in his 
portrait of the fool ; he has taken an inch 
of fact and lengthened it with ells of fancy ; 
but nevertheless one may get a very fair 
idea of the times from it, and certainly in 
a much more pleasant way than by turning 
over musty old books and papers. 

It is not known for certain whether the 
name of Chicot is real or a sobriquet. 
Some writers assert that it was his own, 
and that he had a right to prefix to it 
the noble particle “‘de”; others, however, 
will have it that it was a nickname, and 
point out that the word is still preserved 
as meaning “a bit of a broken branch,” and 
also in the Gascon patois “chic” means 
something of small value, and in Spanish 
“chico” means little. The professional 





name, therefore, may refer to his small 
stature. Be this as it may, it is agreed that 
Chicot was a Gascon gentleman. Brought 
up in the household of Brancas Villars, he 
was intended for the profession of arms, 
and when his energies were directed 
into a different channel, he still pre- 
served his original inclination, being very 
fond of fighting. For some obscure 
reason he was at deadly feud with the 
Duke of Mayenne—because he had been 
beaten by the noble, say some ; because the 
two had been rivals in a love-affair, say 
others. D’Aubigné tells us that Chicot 
had an ardent desire to kill or be killed 
by the duke, and to that end had five horses 
killed under him in two years. He first 
served the faction of Lorraine, and took 
part in the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
along with a brother, Raymond, afterwards 
killed at Rochelle. Brantome says that 
the two burst open the door of the Count 
of Rochefoucauld, whom Raymond killed. 
About this time he appears to have entered 
the service of King Henry the Third, as 
cloak-bearer certainly, for his name appears 
as receiving four hundred livres tournois 
salary at the head of the list of these 
officers. We also meet with an entry of 
seven ells of black taffety to make a dress 
for Chicot, the king’s buffoon. As far as 
we can gather now, and infer from con- 
temporary records, Chicot was no fool at 
all, but an extremely sensible man, who 
had the faculty of wrapping up his wisdom 
in foolishness, and at times felt the inclina- 
tion to doff his usual armour, and don 
the motley. D’Aubigné tells us he was 
fool “when he liked,” which may easily 
bear two meanings. We find the follow- 
ing in the memoirs of the grave Sully: 
“arly in 1585 the king, who had not 
then declared for the League, seeing that 
the Duke of Elbeuf was raising Normandy 
for it, ordered M. de Joyeuse to march on 
that province. The latter, therefore, 
arriving at Rosny, where Sully then was, 
took up his quarters in the house, whilst 
M. de Lavardin, who accompanied him, 
lodged at the other end of the village. 
To divert the company, Chicot, who was 
of the expedition, took it into his head to 
advise M. de Lavardin, whom he termed a 
fool, that Sully, that cursed Huguenot, had 
seized M. de Joyeuse on the part of the 
League. He therefore requested him to 
come at once to the relief of the prisoner. 
Thereupon Lavardin arms all his men, 
and rushes to the chiteau, where he arrives 
just in time to be saluted ironically, and 
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bantered mercilessly by the fool for not 
remembering that the pretended treason 
was the most unlikely thing in the world.” 
Henry the Fourth was very fond of Chicot, 
fool though he was, and thought he could 
do nothing wrong. 
Parma came the second time into France 
in 1592, Chicot spoke to the king before 
everybody : 

“My friend, I see very well that 


all you do will not avail unless you 


become a Catholic. You must go to Rome 
and kiss the Pope’s foot, and let everyone 
see it, or else they wiil never believe it. 
Then you must take plenty of holy water, 
so as to wash away the rest of your sins.” 

Another day he addressed him : 

“Do you think, my friend, that the 
charity you have towards your kingdom 
should exceed Christian charity? For my 
part, Iam pretty certain that you would 
give both Huguenots and Papists to the 
servants of Lucifer if you could be King 
of France in peace. They may well say 
that you kings are religious in appear- 
ance only.” And still further: “My 
friend, take care not to fall in the 
hands of the Leaguers, for they would 
hang you like a dog, and write on the 
gibbet, ‘Good lodgings to let for ever at 
the Crown of France and Navarre.’” 

At the siege of Rouen, Chicot tried to 
meet with Mayenne, but in vain. How- 
ever, after the assault on the quarter of the 
Count of Chaligny, of the House of Lor- 
raine, and in the flight of the Leaguers, he 
had the good fortune to take prisoner the 
count himself, and presented him to Henry 
with, “Look here, gossip, I give you my 
prisoner.” The count, realising who was 
his captor, and furious at the thought, 
seized the sword he had given up and 
struck the fool on the head. Perhaps the 
violence of the blow prevented his think- 
ing of returning it. At any rate, De Thon 
tells us he had presence of mind to joke 
and rally his prisoner. But the wound 
proved serious, and he was taken to Pont 
de l’Arche to be tended. In the room 
where he lay was a dying soldier whom 
the priest would not confess on account of 
his serving a heretic king. Chicot accord- 
ingly raised himself from his bed and 
assailed the monk with both blows and 
words, but the exertion was too much for 
him, and he died fifteen days after 
receiving his hurt. In the Satire 
Ménippée we find allusion to this “ High 
and mighty Count of Chaligny, who have 
the honour of having Mayenne as a cadet, 


When the Duke of’ 





take your place and fear no more Chicot 
who is dead.” 

His successor was William Marchand, 
who had been an apothecary at Louviers, 
and whose naturally weak intellect, 
muddled by solitary reading and brooding 
over the preachings of the Leaguers, had 
been still further twisted by the blow of 
a halberd on the head at the capture of 
his native place in 1591, which made 
him literally and metaphorically cracked. 
There was no need to have a nickname 
for him, for at that time the names which 
were held in the lowest estimation were 
John and William. He therefore remained 
William, with the regular prefix of Master 
—no doubt in remembrance of his having 
been a member of a learned profession. 
As in the case of all the other weak- 
minded fools, there was continual war 
waged between him and the pages, whom 
he averred to be the offspring of the devil, 
whilst men were the children of Heaven. 
It was his habit to carry a staff under his 
dress, with which to dress down his young 
tormentors, crying out himself, as if it was 
he who was suffering. 

The same game used to be carried on in 
the town where Master William was fond 
of straying, and where we may be sure he 
would not fail to be the butt and often to 
come off second-best, for in those days 
there was little pity for the weak in mind. 
He was in great favour with Henry the 
Fourth, who, whenever he was bored by a 
prosy speech, was accustomed to recommend 
the speaker to finish it with Master William. 
He appears, from late researches, to have 
survived his master and to have passed 
into the household of his successor. His 
name is often found in the writings of the 
times, but to bibliomaniacs especially he 
is very well known on account of the 
number of witty, scurrilous, and libellous 
pamphlets, published with his name as a 
pseudonym, and serving, in fact, the same 
purpose as Pasquin at Rome. 

We now come to the last whom we shall 
notice, and the one who may be considered 
as the last official fool. This was L’Angely, 
a member, as far as can be made out, of a 
bourgeois family of Paris, who appears to 
have entered the service of the young 
Condé, who took him to the army in 1643, 
found him satirical and witty, and made 
him his fool and somewhat his friend. 
He was with the prince at Rocroy, and 
seems to have stopped with him till 1660, 
when Condé was reconciled with the court, 
after which date he entered the service of 
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Louis the Fourteenth. He was in great 
favour with the king, and the terror of 
the attendant courtiers, and was feared by 
everyone. Menage mentions casually that 
he was one day at the king’s dinner, where 
also was L’Angely, but he did not address 
him as he did not want to be spoken of by 
the fool. The Count of Bautru, one of a 
very witty family, was at daggers drawn 
with L’Angely, who did not like him and 
never spared him—an illustration of the 
old saying, that two of a trade can never 
agree, 

We find in the Menagiana, that L’Angely 
was one day in company which he had 
been amusing for some time with his 
buffooneries ; to them entered Bautru, to the 
great joy of the fool, who addressed him: 
“Just at the right time, sir, to help me; I 
was getting tired of being by myself.” 
Bautru’s brother, the Count of Nogent, at 
the king’s dinner was addressed by the 
fool: ‘‘ Let’s put our hats on, you and I are 
of no consequence.” The unfortunate count 
took this very much to heart, so that it 
helped on his death, but Bautru more 
philosophically thought nothing of the 
shafts which he received, and: no doubt 
returned them with even a little more 
venom. The curious reader may find some 
information on the fool in the notes to the 
first satire of Boileau, where the author, 
Brossette, appears to think L’Angely was 
really cracked. Other writers, and especially 
Menage, make no doubt that his faculties 
were in perfect order. That he had wit is 
undeniable from contemporary testimony, 
but unfortunately few of his sayings have 
come down to us. Whilst feared by 
some, he managed to make himself 
liked by others, and everybody gave 
him money, very possibly to buy his 
silence, till he managed to save some 
twenty-five thousand crowns, so that in 
one way, at any rate, L’Angely was no 
fool. It is unknown when he died, or at 
least laid down his bauble, very possibly 
about 1661; according to Brossette he had 
to leave the court on account of his tongue. 
He was the last official fool of the court of 
France. The profession had, in fact, long 
been an anachronism; the half-witted wretch 
who was the original holder of the bauble 
was no longer suited to the manners of 
an age continually improving in refinement 
and education. Neither king nor courtiers 
could expect to be entertained by the rough 
sallies of an uneducated mother-wit. And 
besides this, there was no occasion to have 
an official buffoon, volunteers in plenty 





amongst the court would only be too glad 
to amuse the monarch in hopes of currying 
favour. In every circle, in fact, of what- 
ever social degree, there is pretty sure to 
be some one, who, for his own satisfaction 
and the pleasure of the company, has no 
objection to play the fool. 
RECLAIMED BY RIGHT. 

A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

“JT BEG your pardon, sir, but I fancy 
you have made a mistake ; this is not a 
smoking-carriage.” 

The speaker was one of two ladies 
seated in a first-class carriage of the four 
p.m. express train at the Paddington 
Station, on the point of starting for 
Reading. 

Her words were addressed to a swag- 
gering young man who had entered the 
compartment just as the doors were being 
shut with the official slam. 

You could have told at a glance that 
from top to toe he was a sham—a cheaply 
got-up swell, whose flash-and-dash was 
mere Brummagem. He wore a frock-coat, 
heavily braided, a pair of light grey 
trousers, red-striped socks, and patent- 
leather shoes. By daylight now, his clothes 
appeared somewhat shabby and worn ; but 
by night, parading the gas-lighted streets, 
he might have appeared well, if not ex- 
pensively dressed. He held in his coarse 
red hands a pair of lavender kid gloves, 
and displayed ostentatiously several gaudy 
rings. He wore a high hat, too, not of the 
best quality, but excessively shiny and 
fashionable in shape. 

In a way, he was not bad-looking, for 
his eyes were clear and dark, and his nose, 
if rather too aquiline, was well chiselled. 
But the most conspicuous feature about 
his face was a heavy brown moustache, 
tightly curled and drawn out to two sharp 
points, and from beneath which gleamed 
a brilliant set of even teeth, constantly 
visible by reason of a perpetually recur- 
ring insolent smile. 

He took not the slightest notice of the 
lady’s remark, but seating himself in a 
corner of the carriage opposite her friend, 
the second lady, who was very thickly 
veiled, he threw up one foot across his 
knee, and continued smoking his cigar as 
if he had the compartment all to himself. 

“T repeat, sir,” went on she who had 
spoken before, “that this is not asmoking- 
carriage.” 

“Kht Oh! Isit not?” he at length 
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drawled. “I beg your pardon, but the 
smoking-carriage was full.” 

He said this without condescending to 
give her more than the briefest look, and 
the never-failing insolent smile lent addi- 
tional rudeness to his words. ; 

The lady, however, with prompt courage, 
persisted. 

“Indeed,” she said, “I must beg you 
to put out your cigar, or I must have you 
made to do so. I shall call the guard.” 

She was making her way towards the 
window with this intention, when the 
whistle sounded, and the train moved out 
of the station. 

Seeing she was too late, she resumed her 
seat, muttering as she did so : 

“T never knew of such ungentlemanly 
conduct in my life!” 

The veiled lady broke in with equal 
anger : 

“No, indeed; I never met with such 
impertinence! I only wish my husband 
were here,” she said, half-addressing the 
intruder. ‘It is lucky for you he is 
not.” 

Her voice was very peculiar, being 
strangely shrill and resonant, and the 
moment she spoke, the young man started 
and stared at her with an eager curiosity. 
Her veil was too thick, however, even for 
his keen eyes to penetrate, and when he 
had gazed for a minute or two unsuccess- 
fully, he dropped his glance, and said 
with insolent indifference as he examined 
the cigar he had taken from his mouth : 

“Dear me! have you a husband? How 
very interesting !” 

“Yes, sir, I have, as you would find to 
your cost,” was the impetuous reply, not 
made without causing a gesture of remon- 
strance from the lady who had first spoken, 
whilst she whispered impatiently : 

“Be silent—be silent. Pray do not 
answer him !” 

On this the fellow looked up again, and 
still smiling, went on: 

** Ah well, I am sorry you do not like 
smoke. I thought all ladies liked smoke 
nowadays, but I am sure I do not want to 
annoy you. There, I will give it up,” and 
letting down the window he flung away the 
butt-end of the offending weed. 

The two ladies now moved to the 
farther corner of the carriage, and for some 
minutes neither spoke. The man, however, 
continued to regard them with undi- 
minished curiosity, which the lady who 
had first addressed him did not fail to 
observe. A look of uneasiness several times 





crossed her face as she furtively watched 
his. 1 r she appeared to regard somethin 
in its xpression which disturbed her 
beyond the mere offensiveness of his 
behaviour. A well, but plainly-dressed 
woman of seven or eight and twenty, she 
had, without being actually pretty, some- 
thing very winning and bright in her whole 
bearing, to which her indignation lent 
additional piquancy. 

Turning to her friend after a while, she 
began conversing in a low tone, in which 
there still lingered the remains of anger, 
judging by such words as reached the 
evidently attentive ears of the male occu- 
pant of the carriage. Above the roar and 
rattle of the train as it swept over or under 
the bridges, and through the ever-recurring 
smaller stations, he, from time to time, 
caught such expressions as, “most foolish 
of you”—“T cannot think how you could 
be so incautious”—“ what danger you 
run ”—“ public place ”—“ struck by some- 
thing you said”—“ at such a time ”— 
“most unwise.” 

These observations, however, were so 
broken and disjointed, that although the 
listener appeared deeply interested, it was 
questionable if he could infer from them 
anything beyond a continuance of the 
lady’s ruffled temper. Nevertheless, they 
seemed to give him some sort of satisfac- 
tion, for, as he sat watching and listening, 
his smile betrayed a sinister gratification. 

In this way the journey was continued, 
until the train stopped at Reading. Here 
the ladies alighted, as also did their fellow- 
passenger, and although they mingled with 
the crowd on the platform, he kept his eye 


on their movements, and seeing that they |! 


presently took their seats in a local train 
for some intermediate station farther down 
the line, he sprang into another carriage 
just as it was about to start. Twenty 
minutes’ run brought this train to a stand- 
still at Stokesly, a small village hard-by one 
of the upper reaches of the Thames, and 
there again the ladies alighted. For a 
minute they were the only passengers who 
did so; but they had scarcely given up 
their tickets to the solitary porter at the 
wicket leading from the little platform into 
a country road, ere the young man was on 
their heels, but at a respectable distance. 

“There is something extra to pay, I 
suppose,” he said, as he came up to the gate. 
“My ticket is only for Reading. I did 
not know I was coming on here when I 
started.” 

“ Kighteenpence, sir,” answered the man. 
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“Do you know those ladies?” went on 
the traveller carelessly, as he searched for 
the money. “Do they live hereabouts ?” 

“Been staying here all the summer, off 
and on,” was the reply. ‘‘ I have heard their 
name, but I really forget it at this moment.” 

“ Know where they live?” 

“Somewheres down by the river, I 
believe, but I don’t rightly know the 
house, though I have heard it was a 
furnished one, took for the season, I think, 
like many folks does in fine weather.” 

“When is the next train back to 
Reading ?” 

“Hight forty-five, sir.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the young man, 
looking at his watch ; “ not before? Why, 
it is not six yet. I did not quite bargain 
for that. I shall lose my dinner. Never 
mind, I suppose there is an inn in the 
village where one can get a snack?” 

Receiving a reply in the affirmative, he 
strolled leisurely off in the direction he had 
observed the ladies take. They were still 
in sight at the end of the road, and, as one 
of them looked over her shoulder and 
saw their obnoxious companion following, 
their pace immediately quickened, until in 
another minute they passed from his view 
at a bend in the way. He, too, now 
quickened his steps, and soon again caught 
sight of them, crossing a field foot-path, 
until again they disappeared beneath a 
dense avenue of trees. Then he broke 
into a run, which soon brought him to this 
spot, but only just in time to see the two 
figures, as they looked back, passing 
hurriedly through a door in a high wall, 
at the farther end of the avenue. 

Having paused to take breath, he 
muttered to himself : 

“Tried to give me the slip, did you, my 
beauties? Notif I knowit. No, no, if I 
am right—and I could not be mistaken in 
that voice—this discovery may be worth 
the loss of a dinner.” 

He now proceeded slowly down the hill 
on which the avenue was situated, and 
arriving at the door, began, as it were, to 
take stock of the premises. He soon 
found that he was at the back of a small, 
old-fashioned, red-brick house, which, with 
some extent of thickly-wooded garden, the 
wall enclosed. Finding his way by a 
narrow path, he came to the iron gate at 
the front entrance, and the sound of rush- 
ing water, which here became audible, told 
him he was near the river. It was a 
rather gloomy, lonely place, some way 
from the village, the position of which, a 








little farther down the hill, he could descry 
from the wreaths of blue smoke curling up 
among the trees in the quiet evening air. 
The peace and solitude of the scene were 
enhanced by the fast declining late 
September day, and by the deep shadows 
which already enveloped the narrow lane 
by which the house was approached. Elm 
Lawn was its name, carved in old English 
letters on the weather-worn, moss-grown 
stone portal ; beyond this fact very little of 
importance could be noted. A light faintly 
twinkled in one of the upper windows, but 
not a living creature was to be seen; 
and, when the traveller had apparently 
satisfied himself as to the general lie of 
the land, he walked away towards the 
village, softly whistling some music-hall 
tune with an air of profound satisfaction. 

He entered the small but cosy-looking 
inn which he was not long in discovering 
by the riverside, and calling for the most 
substantial fare which the house yielded, 
was soon carrying on a lively, skilfully- 
conducted inquisitorial conversation with 
the comely and buxom landlady as she 
served him with his meal. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE two sisters—for sisters they were— 
no sooner found themselves safe within 
the high-walled garden of Elm Lawn, and 
had secured the narrow door through 
which they entered, than an expression of 
relief broke from both, though it arose 
from very different feelings. 

“T never knew such a fuss as you make 
about trifles, Lizzie,” said she of the veil, 
as she threw it back over her bonnet; 
“you hurried me so that I have hardly 
any breath left. What could it signify if 
that man did see where we lived? And after 
all, I believe he saw us open the door.” 

“Yes, I am afraid so,” said the other 
with a return of anxiety in her tone. 
‘Hush ! listen! there is someone coming 
down the hill now. That is his footstep 
I feel sure. Fortunately it is getting dark, 
and he may not be quite certain which 
way we went; and this house is so shut in 
that he will not learn much by looking at 
the outside.” 

Her sister was about to reply, when a 
gesture from the other arrested her. The 
footstep on the path outside now stopped, 
and a slight thud against the door indicated 
plainly that it was being tried. Presently 
the feet were heard retiring, and when they 
had quite died away, the lady resumed : 

“Well, it cannot be helped, Mergaret ; 
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it was that man, I have no doubt; and it 
isall your fault. But I am astonished that 
you should not understand my reasons. 
You know how important it is that we 


should court no observation, and that our. 


very safety for the future lies in our living 
in absolute obscurity. You cannot tell 
who that vulgar creature may be, or what 
his object in following us was.” 


“Oh, his object was simply what such, 


horrid beings’ object generally is, I ask 
you, was it likely he should know who we 
are, or anything about us ?” 

“No, perhaps not; but he may dis- 
cover x 

“Well, and if he does? It is not very 
probable that he will be acquainted with 
any of our affairs.” 

“Pray Heaven he may not be! But I 
am so nervous lest by some mischance the 
unhappy step you have taken should reach 
the ears of those lawyers, that I fancy almost 
every stranger who looks at us may be 
connected with them.” 

Pursuing their conversation in this 
tone, the two sisters, after going through a 
door at the back of the house, entered a 
dark, low-ceilinged, oak-paneiled room on 
the ground-floor, where an elderly woman- 
servant was preparing the tea-table. On 
seeing them she closed the shutters and 
lighted the candles, and retired after receiv- 
ing a few hasty orders concerning the meal. 

Directly they were alone, the ladies, 
whilst divesting themselves of bonnets and 
jackets, took up the conversation again 
almost atthe point at which it had been 
dropped. 

“Your indiscretion is beyond anything 
I could have imagined, Margaret ; you must 
have observed that the man seemed struck 
by your voice, and the mention of your 
husband quite startled him. The more I 
think of it, the more I fear he knew you.” 

“T did not mention my husband’s name, 
Lizzie ; I only said I wished he was with us.” 

“ Well, that was nearly as bad. It was 
the fact of your being married that appeared 
to interest him. Indeed, he said it did.” 

“Tt was only his impudence. What could 
he have to do with it? It is very hard to 
have a husband, and never to be allowed 
to mention him.” 

“Never be allowed to mention him? 
Why, you silly child, you can talk about 
him as much as you like to me at home here; 
but to speak out about him in a public 
railway-carriage was quite too foolish, espe- 
cially when you are aware what a risk you 
run by so doing.” 








Miss Lizzie Boyston, as she uttered these 
words with considerable warmth, drew a 
chair to the table at which her sister was 
already seated, and began officiating with 
the tea apparatus. As she pursued her 
domestic task, the contrast which she 
offered to Margaret was very marked, for, 
whilst she presented a picture of energy 
and activity mingled with an air of great 
firmness and determination, Margaret, on 
the other hand, displayed a languid in- 
difference in her demeanour, as well as in 
her pretty doll-like face, which betrayed 
extreme weakness of character. There was, 
nevertheless, an unmistakable family like- 
ness between them: their brown wavy 
hair was alike, their complexions were 
alike, their deep-grey eyes were alike, 
and it was only in the mouth and chin 
that any strong difference existed. Mar- 
garet’s full red lips wore a simpering 
smile perpetually, whilst Lizzie’s were thin 
and straight, and seldom parted except 
when speaking. Her chin, too, was squarer 
and more prominent than that of her 
younger sister, and the merest glance was 
sufficient to show that Margaret could 
hardly have passed her teens, whilst Lizzie, 
as we have hinted, must have been verging 
on thirty. The hands of the latter again 
bore testimony, not only in their shape, 
but in their action, to the dissimilarity in 
temperament and nature existing between 
the sisters. Hers grasped and held every- 
thing they handled, the other's dallied 
with everything, and always appeared on 
the point of dropping whatever they took 
up. They had a caressing way with them 
also, especially when touching each other, 
and the wedding-ring and keeper were 
objects upon which the fingers of the right 
hand seemed never tired of lavishing a 
tender sort of affection. 

“ Now I will take up a cup of tea to the 
dear mother, and see how she is,” said Miss 
Boyston presently, rising. ‘She will be 
anxious to know that we have got over 
our day’s journey to London and back 
safely ; but I shall not say anything to her 
of our unpleasant experience this after- 
noon, so mind you do not, Margaret ; it 
would ouly worry her.” 

“Qh, I shall not think of mentioning it, 
I shall not give it another thought,” was 
the reply, as the elder sister left the room. 
She was not away very long, but when she 
returned, her face had undergone a pleasant 
change, and where before there was anxiety 
and some anger written on it, there was 
now a look of infinite happiness. 
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“Oh, what do you think!” she cried. 
“Mamma has had a letter from Cousin 
Herbert, and he is coming down to spend 
a week with us. He will be here to-night 
in time for supper.” 

“Ah, then you will be quite happy,” 
said Margaret complacently, still sipping 
her tea, “and perhaps you will under- 
stand better now what it is to have any 
one you care for near at hand, and what 
it is to be separated as I am, with no 
chance of my seeing my husband for I 
know not how long.” 

“Qh, you will see him soon enough, no 
fear,” said Lizzie, a slight look of her 
former anxiety again stealing over her face 
“As soon as he wants some more money 06 
will come and look after you fast enough ” 

“ Poor fellow !” sighed the other. “ You 
are very cruel, Lizzie. Iam sure heis very 
fond of me, and I am very fond of hin.” 

“You are very fond of talking of him,” 
was the rejoinder ; “‘ we all know that. I 
only trust no evil will come of it. One 
would think you were the only girl who 
had ever been married, instead of your 
having——” 

“There, now—never mind, Lizzie; we 
will not talk any more about it to-night ; 
it is of no consequence. You will be able 
to pour out to Herbert to-morrow your 
indignation with us both, as usual, And 
now I will go up and see mamma.” 

Carelessly gathering up her jacket and 
bonnet, and with an air of more impatience 
than her placid nature was accustomed to 
display, Margaret left the room as she 
spoke, whilst her sister heaved a deep sigh 
as she gazed after her. The bright look 
of joy which had temporarily suffused Miss 
Boyston’s comely countenance was gone, 
and did not return for more than a quarter 
of an hour, but at the end of that time a 
loud ring of the deep-toned door-bell 
restored it on the instant, and springing out 
Into the passage, she was, in another few 
moments, welcoming a tall, good-looking 

man of about her own age, with a cordiality 











that was not without its significance. 

The first warmly-exchanged greetings 
and general enquiries over, Mr. Herbert 
Joyce, barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, 
walked cautiously to the door of the little 
oak-panelled parlour, to ascertain if it were 
close shut, Finding that it was, he again 
sat down beside Miss Boyston, and in a 
lower voice proceeded to say: 

“By the way, Lizzie, I am in hopes 
that I have come upon a clue as to 
the antecedents and early life of our 





friend, Mr. John Crossmore, and although 
we cannot undo the mischief that has 
been done, still, it is well to know 
precisely with whom, and with what sort 
of man we are dealing. Ihave discovered, 
moreover, where he passes most of the 
time which he spends away from his poor, 
weak, foolish wife. He pays periodical 
visits to Jersey, but with what purpose I 
have yet to find out, and although I 
believe he does go to Manchester and the 
north occasionally, I doubt very much 
whether it is for the reason he professes— 
for, mind, we have only Margaret’s word 
for it. It is all very well for him to pre- 
tend to her that it is the business of this 
Venezuelan silver-mining company which 
is some day to bring him such an enormous 
fortune, which takes and keeps him away 
for these prolonged periods, for, unhap- 
pily, she would believe anything anybody 
told her, if it flattered and pampered her 
little, selfish, vain nature. Otherwise 
she would not have believed this man 
when he swore he loved her. He reads 
her through and through like a book, 
depend upon it. Why, it is preposterous 
to suppose that he cares a button for her 
herself. Would any man leave a woman 
he really loved as he leaves her? Not yet 
married a year, and yet he goes away for 
six weeks at a stretch! This is the third 
time he has been away, is it not, Lizzie?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Joyce’s 
cousin, as she drew her chair a little nearer 
to him. “I hope, Herbert, you will not 
want to run away from me in this fashion 
so soon after we are married.” 

“ What do you think, dearest ?” said the 
gentleman, and for a few minutes there 
was an interruption of a sort which can 
be imagined, ere he resumed his comments 
on Mr. John Crossmore. 

“ No, no,” he at length continued, “it is 
nothing but Margaret’s dividends which 
he cares for, and you will observe, Lizzie, 
that it is always just after they have been 
paid that he departs—of course we need 
not be magicians to know that he takes the 
greater part of them; indeed, she indi- 
rectly admitted as much to me when she 
first came back here on this present visit to 
her mother and you.” 

“It is all very deplorable,” went on 
Miss Boyston, ‘as we have said scores of 
times ; and I shudder to think upon what 
a feeble tenure we retain our income. 
Strive as we may to keep this unhappy 
marriage secret, it is sure to leak out, I ain 
afraid, some day, and then, oh, what will 
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become of our darling mother? Ill as she | trembling from head to foot, and your 
is, it would be the death of her if we were | hand is stone cold.” 

again reduced to penury ; the comfortswe| ‘‘ Oh, Herbert, I am very foolish, I dare 
are now enabled to give her alone keep her | say,” she said, “but I have had a great 
alive, and then, again, our own marriage, | fright to-day, perhaps about nothing, but I 


[January 26, 1884.) 





Herbert, might be delayed for years.” 

The poor girl was here overwhelmed by 
emotion, and it was some time ere her 
cousin’s soothing words and influence could | 
pacify her. ; | 

“ Nay, nay, do not despond, dearest,” he 
said ; “if the worst comes to the worst, you 
will never be allowed to suffer as you have | 
done; your dear mother shall be cared | 


cannot get it out of my head, and when you 
speak of disaster and ruin being possible, 
it seems as if it might be at hand.” 

“How? Why?” asked Joyce eagerly ; 
and then Lizzie Boyston recounted to him, 
in all its details, her afternoon’s experience 
in the railway from Paddington. 


Three days later the lovers were sitting 


for somehow. Remember, I am getting on | together in the little oak-panelled parlour 
fairly well, and though I have not a penny | at- Elm Lawn, under very similar con- 
to bless myself with at present, I shall | ditions to those above hinted at. Every 


make a practice in time. Who knows | 
but that I may get a seat on the bench some 
day, and that you will be a judge’s wife ? 
Meanwhile, we must hope for the best, 
and stave off the evil day, at least until I 
am in a position to look after my Aunt 
Boyston and her two charming daughters. 
By the present arrangement we have 
reduced the risk to a minimum. Cross- 
more will not divulge his marriage, he 
knows the necessity of secrecy too well. 
He is quite content to reap the benefit | 


now and then their talk reverted as before 
to the marriage of Margaret with Mr. John 
Crossmore, and, as before, every now and 
then it was interrupted by a reference to 
matters with which he was no more con- 
cerned than we are. But whenever he 
was on the tapis, the two seemed to take a 
more hopeful view of the business than 
they had recently done, and, on the whole, 
were both in rather high spirits. Suddenly 
the post arrived, and, as Lizzie Boyston 
received from the servant a bluish, busi- 


which he sought in it ; and so long as he | ness-like looking letter, and she glanced at 
will continue to live quietly with his wife | the superscription, she uttered a cry of 
down in that remote corner of Cornwall,| despair. This was partly echoed by 
and he is able—as we vulgarly say—to | Herbert Joyce, as, taking the letter from 
collar her dividends, and so long as she | her hand, he read the direction, which ran 








will consent to come and stay with you as | 
she does now, when he is away on these 
mysterious expeditions—so long as all | 
this can be managed, there is very little 
chance of those pettifoggers, Messrs, | 
Quickly, learning the real state of things. 
They will not think it likely that a woman 
would be such a fool as Margaret has been, 
and since she picked up and married this 
penniless fellow in that remote Cornish | 
village, as far away from their clientéle as 
if it were in Kamtschatka, they are not, 
likely to hear of it. Of course if they 
were to do so now, it would be disastrous 
—ruinous, I might say. But, dearest 
Lizzie, what is the matter with you?” 
continued the young barrister, the cheery 
hopeful tone of voice in which he had 
been lately speaking, suddenly changing 
into one of grave anxiety; ‘you are 


thus : 

“For Mrs. John Crossmore, care of Mrs, 
Boyston, Elm Lawn, Stokesly, Oxford- 
shire.” 

And in the corner were the words: 
‘Quickly Brothers, Solicitors.” 

‘Good Heavens!” he cried, “ they have 
found it out !” 
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TRADE 


CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in 
the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 


duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- | 


tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 


with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | 


tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- 


petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | 


stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 
dejected, under great apprehension of 
some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require 
sometime to calm and collect themselves; 


yet for all this the mind is exhilarated , 


From it proceed nearly all the | 
| or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 


without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced by anagreeable change vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 


| symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 


dreams and startings, and affording little 


much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 
be something peculiar to each ; but be 
they what they may, they are all oc- 
casioned by the food becoming a burden 
rather than a support to the stomach ; 
and in all its stages the medicine most 
wanted is that which will afford speedy 
and effectual assistance to the digestive 
organs, and give energy to the nervous 
and muscular systems—nothing can more 
speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s 
Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
has from time immemorial been highly 
esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all 


' cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 


windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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By the word tonic 





2 OBSERVATIONS 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- | 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be scen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not lone since been placec 
the very first i Wor 
medicines is, 








1as always been loaded wi 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and ve ry frequently 
the effect. Itmu 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for ) 
veying into it a sma rt 
cine, must be peer US 3 ar 
medicine must possess power 
ting properties only to counteract 
1 ; 2 prod - 
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st be evident that load- 
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ao or con- 











bad effects lik« y t 





water. Genera speaking 
been th > case with Came mile er 
herb poenene ing the highest restorative 





qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and tl 
most certain preserver of health. 
Norron’s CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known o1 nly to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most vale 
cine, by which 








modern discove ries 5 in me 








all the essential and extractive m: r of 


more than an ounce of the flowers is con- | 


centrated in four moderate-sized pill 
Experience has afforded the most amplk ’ 
proof that they 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, ag 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
eur al by any dilutine or indigestible 
ubstance, in the same degree has their 
ne been more immediate and de- 
cic — Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, the 7 may be 
a ken at any age, and under an y circum- 
stances, without dangeror in nconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contr: ary, they would effectually pre- 
rent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and _ strict 
vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are real lly 
the most valuable of all Tonic Mrepictnes. 
is meant a medicine 


possess all the fine aro- 





obser- 





ON INDIGESTION. 





| which gives seenath to the vetlel suf- 
| ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
power of every nerve and muscle of the 
| human vn or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The slide ao firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect i 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, i ; 
| most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contains od th > largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the her sti- 
tution against contagion; as such their 
strongly recommended as 
ative during the prevalence of 
fever or other infectious dis- 
tending sick-rooms 
as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in ] preventing the 
taking of illness, even und er the most 
trying circumstances. 





general use is 
a prevent 
malignant 
eases, and to personsat 


they are in 









Camomile Pills are 
commended forall stomach 
complai ints or indivestion, it will pro! 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has be een written upon the sub- 
ject, afte r the publication of volume 
1 after the cot try has, as 
it were, been inundat ed with practic ol 
as & means of prolonging 


par ticularl 
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upon volume 





life, it would be unnecessary to say 
more; did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
and by common 
Those persons who study 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak i 
There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid ; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree; 
able to the taste were by natn intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of ales pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 





nature, by reason, 
; ’ 


sense. 


mind. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON INDIGESTION. 


2 
ov 





their use; they will eile taiiens by abuse. 
Ci rahe whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the process of digestion 
verformed in the mouth, the second 
, : gees and that, in order that 
stomach may be able to do its work 
ly, it is requisite the first process 
be we u this consists 


first 





performed ; 






in masticating or ch wing the solid food, 

so as to bre: ak down and separate the 

ibr and small substances of meat and 
| table, mi: i * them well, and blend- 
“A zether before they are 
1 red ; and it is particularly urged 
j n all to take plenty of time to their 
i meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
i comprehensive advice, and find that 
| there are various things which others 
i eat and drink with pleasure and without 
i inconvenience, ai . would be plea- 
} sant to yourself only that the y p eeagrees 


; very 


y yu may at 


and the sooner 
assistance is ¢ ( the better. 
short trial of this medicine will 
st pr ve hew soon it will put the 


ance, 


} re: pe 
that vilordeda A 





ont lition perform with 

4 vhich nature intended 

for it. By its use you vy ‘will soon be able 
enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
reeable to the taste, and unable to 
me one individual article of food 
hich disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
n the stomach Ne ver forget that a 
meal well diges iol 4 iffords more 





shment to the system than a large 


one, even of the same food, when di- 
cested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ver so delicious, ever so enticing a 





iety offered, the bottle ever so en- 


lanting, never bore - that temperance 
nds to preserve health, and that health 
is the soul of ne a But apouls 
an impropriety be at any time, or ev¢ 


sooften committed, | 
‘comes overloaded 
der it immediate aid 


yy WwW hich the stor nade 
or disordered, ren- 
by taking a dose of 
Pilis, which will so 
assist in carrying off the bur- 


e ’ ’ *7 
20/7 ton § ( amomiule 


promptly 


_den thus imposed upon it, that all will 


soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes. a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
a or wilful adulteration, which 

e find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
Iness, and perhaps final ruination to 
ealth. To preserve the constitution, 
should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its w: wy into “the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 


sent after it, which would prevent its 





| nischievous ‘effec sts, and expel it alto- 


once conclude that the fault 


“ 


no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
ith greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CA} 10) MILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 


entire action 7 to give energy and force 


cether 











to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 


After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon ey ery occasion of the genera 
health being at all disturbed, these Pitts 


cone be immediately taken, as they 
er stop and eradicate disease at its 


commencement Indeed, it is most con- 
tidently asserted that, by the timely use 
this medicine only, and a common 


of vil 


degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all 


the — within = reach, may 
ss through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of atta uining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The tense bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or PiLts equal to 
fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 








Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


e particular to ask for “NOR 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


RTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 






































































A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRAGT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STHEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two LE’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and} 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, } 
in Packets, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
































FOUNDED 1806. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


50, Regent Street, W., & 14, Cornhill, E.C. 

















At the Division of Profits in 1883 the Results were— 
Total Surplus. P ‘ ‘ . £499,031 17 8 


One-half reserved until the 

next Division of Profits 

in 1888 ° : - £249,515 18 10 
Shareholders’ Portion a 8,145 0 O 
*Policyholders’ Portion » 241,370 18 Io 
£499,031 17 8 


* This sum yielded Additions to Policies payable at death exceeding £340,000. 





Attention is solicited to these Figures, as they ‘show— 


(1) That the Shareholders’ Portion of Profits in 1883 was less than 
one-thirtieth part of the sum divided. 


(2) That the amount of Surplus Profits left undivided was £249,515. 
This sum will be thrown into the Total Surplus in 1888, to be 
again divided and one-half again reserved. The Policyholders 
by this Regulation—which has been in force since the establish- 
ment of the Office in 1806—have the additional Security of a 
large sum improving at Compound Interest. The Interest thus 
earned at the end of Five Years will exceed £55,000, and 
the Surplus in 1888 will be augmented accordingly by that sum. 


The Annual Dividends are paid solely out of the Interest arising 
from the Investment of the Shareholders’ Capital and its Accumulations. 


The Provipent is thus shown to possess the advantages of a 
Mutual Office, with the additional Security of a Subscribed Capital. 


Bonuses to Policyholders exceeding £2,600,000 have already 
been declared. 





Full information given upon application to 


CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 
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HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM: 
LIFE ASSURANCE UPON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


———— $+ 
Merchants, Traders, and others requiring the full use of their Capital, 





and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest present outlay, are invited to 


examine the terms of the Half-Credit System of this Office. 


Explanatory Leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile “ 
Signature, 


a, OLDRIDGES BALM°F COLUMBIA 
































(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 
PRICE 8s. 6d., 6s., and lls. PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, 
And all Chemists and Perfumers. 


For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a mag- 
nificent head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and 
obviates the use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 





MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
/Ilustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


BE. MOBDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS nail THE PRESS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. | THE QUEEN. 
“ The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written | “The lines are musical and well written.’ 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and | 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading,” JOHN BULL. 
PUBLIC OPINION. | Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
“An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has | will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear | end.” 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are | THE ROCK. 


ity eauifl. Some of ‘the comments the | eae, Toom hag shown considerable skill in 
ende ) no ‘n sc A “ 
y ; t nendling the poem.” 


Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C.. 









































20 PRIZE MEDALS. >) 20 PRIZE MEDALS 


[J CHRISTIANA” FLATFLAME & t 
“LONDON” ARGAND 


GAS BURNERS, 


SUN BURNERS, STREET LAMPS, VENTILATING LICHTS, WATER HEATERS, 
“HARING GROSS ’’ GAS FIRES, &c. 


Factory—Vincent Works, Westminster, 8.W. 
W. SUGG a 00., Ld. i Show ine & 2, Grand Hotel Buildings, Wo. 


Writs FOR PARTICULARS, OR WHEN TRAVELLING BY RoapD OR Ratt, 


ALIGHT AT CHARING CROSS AND SEE THEM. 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOM TO THE CONSUMER, | .°*ss"*esrreserssersorrgcorageegaerazorsaeesin tase tse 


Centiiry Cjashmeres = tt 
6 Century’ Dress Fabrics, B ; H 0 R FH 0 J ND 





TCweeds and Cloths . 


R TO SUIT EVERY PERSON) :. 
2 AND EVERY FASHION, | :. H 0 N E y 
fe itm ForLadies’, Boys’, | > . 
Band Gentlemen'’s|\* 4 PROMPT RELIEF GUARANTEED. 
yj Wear, are the $ “T consider your Horehound Honey the most 
Best & Cheapest} = wonderful remedy I have ever tried, possessing 
in the World. Ee properties which are nothing short of marvel- 
All the leading lous for the cure of sore throat and coughs. “ 
Dress Journals are MARIE ROZE. 
Se ld unanimous in their “Your Honey is delicious. Yours truly, 
Laer 1 iM praise. “ELLEN TERRY.” 
sé ? 
The Century BLAN KETS, Put up in 1s. 14d. Bottles. 


From 4/104 to 50/- per pair. . si 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining it in your 
Par rri Patterns free 
ns oe SS ae ae neighbourhood, Messrs. W. M. HOGE & CO., 


Any Length Cut at Mill Prices. 
ADDRESS IN FULL TO THE 64, King William Street, London, E.C., will 
_ a bottle to any address upon receipt of price. 


Bradford Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Yorkshire 
{Please mention this Magazine. SeosheeSSec$$0c8Se088. Sect ratboohses5dc0b8or53. 48 


O299 SO} 2002 0% 09 
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POCO DHE 
<° 


saBhoatecktocStortiockbosttocthekesthorttoktoctborktocSSecktocktocd 














i Pen 








These Oils will give IMMEDIATE RELIEF and ULTIMATE CURE to the greatest sufferer from the dreadful pains of 
RHEUMALIISM, RHEUMATIC GOU T, &c. 

This is no rash assertion, but an estz blished and well-known truth, PRICE’S RHEUMATIC OILS having been in use 
for the last fifty vears, and acknowledged by their pungent, searching, warming qualities to be really and truly a CORE FOR 
RHEUMATISM., Do not remain in your agony another hour, but get a bottle from your nearest Chemist. It has merely 
to be rubbed briskly on the affected part, and you will find retief AT ONCE. Price 2s. od. per bottle, of all Chemists in the 
World, Kept in stock by all the London and Provincial Wholesale Houses. BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON 
STREET LONDON, EC., or Messrs. GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds, will forward a Bottle, 


Carr's ui an receint of 2, 


SEC Fi BREWSTER 
; (foc many years one of the leading 


: hysic ans in Paris) writes: ‘* I have prescribed 
ubhYNOLDS’ GOUT SPECIFIC’ in atu cases of Rheumatic 
Aifection-, and find it an INFALLIBLE Remedy. I have always had great pleasure 
kecommeunding it, and consider it a safe and INVALUABLE MEDICINE.” 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. by 


MESSRS. BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


And all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, 











CHARLES DICKENS AND BVANS, 24, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, 











